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THE MINISTRY. 


Preston, 6th of February, 1832. 
appear that this 


Ir really does 
thing cannot hold together. 


everybody says must be true,” is an old 
saying; and everybody says this. I 
wished the thing to reel along until the 
Reform Bill should be passed ; 
after the RECENT SCENES AT 
BRISTOL AND AT NOTTINGHAM, 
I can have, and I have, no such wish. 
I dare not trust my pen upon this sub- 
ject. I feel as the nation feels with re- 
gard to it; and whenever THIS MI- 
NISTRY shall hereafter be spoken of, 
the recollection of these scenes and of 
those in the south-western counties, 
will never fail to suggest to us the pro- 
per epithet to put before the compound 
word, Whig-Ministry! How fully has 
this faction proved itself to be that 
which J described it when I had the 
fellows sitting before me, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, on the 7th of July 
last! They were sitting for their pic- 
ture; and I drew it to the life. 
is the eleventh Ministry that I have 
seen, and I can truly say, that I never 
before saw one with so few persons to 
venture to say a word in its commenda- 
cannot continue long in 
power; nobody thinks it capable of any 
useful undertaking; it will fall from. its 
Own native incapacity ; it, like all other 
such bodies of men, is severe and vio- 
lent from its feebleness ; it is not strong 
enough to dare to be lenient and con- 
ciliating. Hence it excites, at once, 


tion. It 


the two feelings which, the 
peie sah eaah eae ur 


‘ag it impossible 








‘“ What 


but, 


This 


long in the ‘hands of those who are the 
objects of them. 

I find very generally prevailing a 
high opinion of Lorp Grey himself ; 
but always accompanied with a feeling 
of regret that he is so situated, with 


to do that which he ought to do; and 
from this opinion men very speedily 
come to the conclusion that he himself 
is, and can be, of no use to the country. 
It is evident to every one, that, besides 
Patmerston, Gopericu, and Grant, 
the Lanspowne part of the Ministry 
cannot co-operate cordially with him ; 
and this is a very important part of it. 
If we look back a little, we shall see 
that there never can be a real union of 
mind in these parties; and that it was 
great folly in Lory Grey to attempt to 
carry on the Government with such 
colleagues. 

When Canninc became Minister, in 
1827 (month of April), the party of 
Lanspowne joined him; and Lord 
Lanspowns himself became Secreta 
of State under him! It is fresh in all 
our memories, that Broucsam ridiculed 
reform as soon as Canning was in office ; 
he said that the people no longer wished 
for it, and even attacked Hume when he 
proposed a repeal of one of the SIX 
ACTS! Lord Grey, on the contrary, 
refused to have anything to do with 
CanninG. Just at this time (the near 
approach of the end of Canning not being 
foreseen), the Eoinsureu Review (that 
mouth-piece of Brougham and the Lans- 
downe clique) put forth the most con- 
temptuous attacks upon Grey. In the 
number for June, 1827, Lansdowne 
himself being in place, and Brougham 
and the rest being prepared to follow 
him, there appeared a long article, in- 
tended to show the gross absurdity of 
making Paruiamentary Rerorm, or 
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387 Tue MinistrY. 


gures; and the crique, thirsting for the 
sweets of power, and resolved to se- 
parate from him, and to lick up the 
ee stuff that Canning had to spare, 

boured hard, in the article just men- 
tioned, to show that they were wise, and 
that Lord Grey was foolish. In the true 
Scotch-sarcastic style, they, after having 
spoken of Lansdowne’s taking office, 
proceeded as follows: “The Whigs 
** ought to have insisted, we suppose, 
“that REFORM should be made a 
** ministerial measure! We will not at 
“present inquire, whether they have, 
“* as a body, ever declared any decided 
** opinion on the subject. A much 
“shorter answer will suffice. Be re- 


“form good or bad, it is at present 
“EVIDENTLY UNATTAINABLE. 


“No man can, either by coming into 


office or by going out of office, either 
effect itorpreventit. * * * * * 
At the present juncture, we own, that 
we should think it @s absurd in any 
man to deeline office for the sake of 
this object, as it would have been in 
Sir Tuomas More to refuse the great 
seal, because he could not introduce 
all the institutions of his UTOPIA 
into England.” Then as to Carnoxic 
Emancipation :—“ The difficulty, we 
** believe, is neither with the King nor 
“with the cabinet, neither with the 
** Commons nor with the Lords. It is 
** with the people of England; and not 
* with the corrupt, not with the servile, 
“not with the rude and uneducated, 
“not with the dissolute and turbulent, 
“but with the great body of the mid- 
“dling orders; of those who live in 
** comfort, and have received some in- 
“struction. © * * The Catholics 
*““ must conduct the controversy with 
** good sense and good temper, and there 
** cannot be the slightest doubt of the 
” But of this they may be fully 
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issue, 


** assured, that while the general feelin 
“of the nation remains unchanged, a 
** Ministry which should stake its ex- 
** asience on the success of their claims, 
“WOULD RUIN ITSELF WITHOUT BENE- 
“ viITING TuxM.” 

Now, observe, these were the two 


= measures for which Lord Gr 
always contended ; for which he, 
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in 1827, still contended; and the 
ciigve, the Lansdowne Scotch clique, 
were now angry with him because his 
consistency stood in the way of their 
getting at the honey-pot; and they 
vented their anger in the above manner, 
They had, indeed, resolved to be at the 
pot ; they had, when this article was 
published, resolved to set him and his 
pledges and conditions at defiance; 
they were just going to the honey-pot ; 
but Lord Grey’s refusal to go with 
them threw a sort of suspicion on their 
motives, and, indeed, made the public 
see that they had abandoned the objects 
for which they, as well as he, had been 
so long contending. Hence the above 
attack on him and defence of them- 
selves. 

Alas ! how soon were their prospects 
blighted! How soon were all their 
tricks rendered of no avail! How soon 
were they proved to have known no- 
thing at all of the course which events 
were about to take ! The leader, the lord, 
of thecrique, LanspowNne, was in office, 
under Cannino@; but scarcely was he 
in that honourable situation, scarcely 
had he dipped his hand in the same dish 
with that insolent calumniator of the 
people of England ; that sworn enemy 
of reform; that supporter of every mea- 
sure of extravagance and of tyranny 
from 1794 to the day on which Lans- 
downe joined him; scarcely had the 
Lord of the clique dipped his hand in 
the same dish with this brazen abuser of 
the “ low, degraded crew of reformers, 
when the brazen and empty thing began 
to give signs of preparation for going t0 
the other world! This alarmed the 
crique! They hesitated; they con- 
sulted physicians; they looked sharply 
out for bulletins! And, in October, 


when the death of the calumniator of 


the reformers put an end to their pros 


g| pects of the honey-pot through that 


channel, they had to repent of their 
saucy sarcasms on Lord Grey, published 
in the month of June, and oor their 
words with all convenient 

Their folly (as well as their selfish- 


ness) was very soon ; for, io 
ey|only fifteen months from the day that 
they declared Catholic nto 
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‘declaration, driven out, because, and 
opposition to reform ! 


‘against them by the death of the once 
‘saucy and always empty Cannina, the 
cLigue turned again towards Lord 


| to this, and of which he now feels the 


_ have found to co-operate with, I answer 


| willing to act under him. 


| ingly, their contemptuous sarcasm was 
| Soon turned into eulogium ! 


a sine qua non with them; and they so 


_ LINGTON was driven out on account of 


9 


7 


9 


a measure, the standing on which 
ould ruin any Ministry, the measure 
was absolutely proposed by a Ministry 
which supported itse/f, for awhile, by 
at very proposition! And, with re- 
ard to reform, which this CLIQUE sO 
ositively declared to be wtter/y unat- 
jainable, that same Ministry was, in 
three years from the date of the cLiquE's 


only because, it expressed its determined 


The honey-pot being covered over 


Grey; and, here it was that his errors 
began, errors the effects of which have 
constantly stuck to him from that day 


deadly force. He ought to have spurned 
the cirque; he ought never to have 
thought of co-operation with them 
again. If be asked whom he was to 


that it would have been better for him, 
and far better for his country, if he had 
found nobody until events had given 
colleagues willing to act upon his views, 
The ciique 
saw that he was their only hope after 
the death of Cannine; and, accord- 


Rerorm, 
that very reform to which they, while 
Cannine was alive and in health, said 
that they were not pledged, now became 


managed matters, that, when Wet- 


his declaration against reform, they ap- 
peared amongst its most boisterous par- 
tsans; and, as such, they came into 
power with Lord Grey, to his never- 
ending mortification, and to the infinite 
injury of the country. You may see, 
in all his movements, this clog upon 
him: it has been the cause of all the 
delay, all the inconsistencies, all the 
troubles, all the sorrowful scenes that 
we have witnessed since he came into 
Power ; and it is now the cause of that 
PPrehension, that awful suspense that 

Overs over the country, and that is 
Producing so much uncertainty in all 
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our affairs. It is impossible for those 
who were the colleagues, or would 
have-been colleagues of Cannine, to 
forgive him ; it is impossible for them 
to labour cordially in furthering any 
thing which shall establish his fame; 
and he ought to have seen that this 
would be impossible; and he ought 
not to have embarked with such asso- 
ciates. 

What was he to do then? Whom 
was he to embark with? It is not to be 
believed that there were no other men 
in the country as wise and as able as 
those who had joined Cannine, and 
who had represented emancipation and 
reform as utterly unattainable. But if 
there had been mone then, “ events 
create men;” and rather than have 
taken to power thus encumbered, thus 
clogged, thus hampered, he should have 
made his explicit declaration to the 
country, and have waited for events; 
which events would soon have given 
him power to do all the good, without 
inflicting any portion of evil. He has 
recently said, “‘ that Ae had no hand in 
“ loading the country with 800,000,0004, 
of debt.” Ah! but this comes too /ate. 
He took to the embarrassed, the ruined 
concern, without making to the nation 
a true and full statement of the plight 
in which he found it. And why did he 
not do that? Why did he not do a 
thing so clearly pointed out by, so loudly 
demanded by, a regard for his own 
character and by the public interest? 
Why? Because he could not do it, 
and have these men for colleagues ; 
having, almost the whole of them, 
had an active part in causing the em- 
barrassments, in causi the state of 
ruin of which his own character called 
upon him to give a true picture to the 
country. Those of them who had not 
actually been in office, who had not 
been engaged in upholding the ruinous 
system, had for the most part “ given 
their adhesion” to it by their support off 
Canninc. The crigvs had become part 
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he, having them for his colleagues, 
could not make. 

Thus he entered into office tongue- 
tied with regard to things, a clear ex- 
position of which was necessary (0 
justify his measures. One of the ar- 
guments, and a great argument it 
always must be when change is pro- 
posed ; one of the arguments against 
the measure by which he was to stand 
or fall, was, that it was uncalled for ; 
that the Parliament had worked well; 
that it had been sufficient for the good 
of the country. What answer has ever 
been given to this?) None; not even 
by Lord Grey himself. The answer 
was, that the corrupt state of the repre- 
sentation ; or, in other words, the want 
of members chosen by the people, had 
caused the long wars and the debt; 
had caused so many millions to be 
wasted in pensions, sinecures, grants, 
allowances, and dead-weight; had 
caused the standing army in times of 
peace: had caused millions to be ex- 
pended on embassies, where nothing 
ought to have been expended ; and so 
on; proving, in every case, that those 
who voted away the money had an 
interest in voting it away ; and tracing 
the public money back to the members 
or to nominators of the members ; 
tracing the church-revenues in the same 
way; and then proving that the em- 
barrassments of the nation, the antici- 
pation of its resources, its state of de- 
crepitude, and the poverty, misery, and 
crimes of the people, had all been pro- 
duced by the members not being chosen 
by the people. 

This was the proper defence, and, 
indeed, the only complete defence, of the 
* change that was proposed. But was this 
defence ever made? No: norwas it ever 
s0 much as attempted. And how was 
it to be attempted, when the Minister 
had for colleagues those who so long 
upheld and profited by the system, by 
*that sort of Parliament, that it was the 
object of reform to put an end to? 
Hence the Minister has not been able, 
has not dared, to defend efficiently his 
own measure, and has been compelled 
to leave the defence of it to the people 
themselves, From the same cause has 


Tus Ministry. 
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arisen another curious thing; namely 
the denial, in effect, that the reform wij 
produce any good! Its adversaries 
have urged, and still urge, that it wil] 
make great changes with regard to tazes, 
tithes, the debt, pensions, and other 
things. The defenders of the reform 
most vehemently deny this; they insist, 
that it will make no change at all as to 
these matters. Thus they excite sus. 
picion, not only as to their ulterior 
views, but as to their sincerity with re- 
gard to the bill itself; and not only 
with regard to its provisions, but with 
regard to the wishes of the Ministers 
respecting its fate. 

Thus it is, that this Ministry is a 
mass of weakness, and an object of in- 
difference with the nation at large. 
Lord Grey ought not to have come in- 
to power so clogged. He ought to 
have made his declaration to the country ; 
and then have let the thing take its own 
course ; let the people call for him ; or, 
if they did not, remained at his estate in 
Northumberland : for he might have 
easily foreseen, that, muzzled and clog- 
ged, he could render no service to the 
country, and must be an extremely 
fortunate man if he escaped ruin to his 
own reputation. The opinions of the 
people, as to the passing of the Bill, are 
divided ; but there is no man, except 
he be a downright fool, who does not 
anticipate, that whether the bill, or any 
Reform Bill, pass, or not, very great 
changes in the mode of managing the 
nation’s affairs must take place. No 
man dreams of things proceeding in 
their former course. Every one sees, in 
fact, that the reform is going on, while 
the Reform Bill is under discussion ; 
and, my real opinion is, that that re- 
duction of taxation and that abolition of 
tithes, which are amongst the changes 
which rre anticipated from a reform of 
the Parliament, will take place, whether 
the Reform Bill pass, or not. The 
reform is made in men’s minds; and the 
mind never goes backwards. ‘The 
foundation of the change is laid; and, 
though I should greatly prefer seeing 
the building raised and finished by Lord 
Grey, | wish to see it done, at any rate; 
and see it done I assuredly shall. 
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« Messrs. Walford and Sons, No. 10, South- 


and far is it from my wish that any one 


F object is, to produce to my readers an 


| hunting squire of the county of Surrey ; 

he had lords and lordlings to bow to him 
as the munificent patron of the sport ; 
‘he has long been a sort of borough- 
| monger; and now he is, all of a sudden, 
| @ poor man, and he ceases for a while, 
at any rate, to be a member of Parlia- 


_ Creet as to meddle so deeply. Heis not 
| What is commonly called an ignorant 


_ Self; knows, I’ll engage, all about the 


MR. MABERLY. 


_ « Lonpon GazeTre, 27th JANUARY, 1932.— 
Bankauprs: JOHN MABERLY, of Bread- 
street, Cheapside, and of John-street, 
# Berkeley-square, banker, February 10 and 
* March 9, at twelve o'clock, at the Court of 
# Bavkruptcy, Basinghall-street. Solicitors, 


« ampton-street, Covent-garden.” 


Now, observe, I do not insert this for 
the purpose of giving pain to this gen- 
tleman, who never did me any harm, 
nor ever gave me as an individual any 
offence. Nor do I insert it in the way 
of triumph over him as a public man ; 


should from this pointed insertion, infer 
that I mean to insinuate any imputation 
on the integrity of Mr. Maperty. My 


instance of the precariousness, of the 
ruinous tendency, of the atrocious sys- 
tem of paper-money. Mr. Maberuy 
had great property; he was the fox- 


ment : for the bankruptcy vacates his 
seat! 


This has arisen from Mr. Maperty’s 
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the French war, we had ADDED SIX 

HUNDRED MILLIONS TO OUR 

CAPITAL. I told him then, that PUB- 

LIC DEBT was not public capital, and 

never would be until we looked on our 

unpaid tradesmen’s bills as private ca 

pital. That the “ improvements,” as he 

called the new streets, new enclosures, 

new roads, and the like, had not been 

created by paper-money, but had been by 
the means of that false money, made oué 
of the plunder committed on the working 
classes: and I further told him, that 
these classes would finally take their 
own back again; that the poor-rates 
(while this increase of capital and these 
improvements had been going on) had 
risen from one million a year to seven 
millions a year; that this was the sum 
now paid to the working people as 
compensation for the clocks, brass ket- 
tles, pewter plates, bedding, and chairs, 
that the paper-money had taken out 
of their houses; and for the cloth- 
ing and bacon and bread that it had 
taken, and was still taking, from their 
backs and bellies ; but that the plunder 
taken by the paper-money, amounted 
to twenty or thirty miilions a year ; 
and, that hence it was, that the people 
had become miserable in the exact pro~ 
portion that the paper “ improvements ’” 
had increased in number and in magni-« 
‘tude; but that, as “‘ all that is given to 


| 


ignorance of the nature and tendency of|the poor is lent to the Lord,” so, all 


the system with which he was so indis- 


man; but rather the contrary: a sharp 


man, an industrious man, a very good 
Gecountané and calculator, I dare say ; 
as good a totter-up as Mr. Hume him- 


manner of making what old stuttering 
} AN used to call ‘* an operation ” in the 
unds. But there required something 
more than all these to enable him to 
Perceive the perils with “which paper- 


that is taken from the poor is lent to 
the devil; and that,as “‘ what is got 
“ over the devil’s back goes under his 
** belly,” these “ six hundred millions of 
‘“‘ capital and of improvements” must. 
all, by one means or another, be finally. 
taken from the present possessors, andl 
that the “ gain of oppressions” must, . 
in this case, as in that mentioned by the. 
prophet Zecuartan, finally cause the 
songs of the oppressors to be “ turned 
into mourning.” For that it was con- 
trary to nature, and, therefore, not to be- 


money and changes in the value of the| believed that Englishmen would ever 


currency surrounded him. 


be so base as to lie down and quietly 


m. 1822, I think it was, Mr. Ma-| die from starvation, while their country 
ree in describing the state of the | abounded in food of their own raising ; 
ry, and the good it had derived|and that, unless they could at last be 


from paper-money, said, in his place in 


brought to this pass, the paper-fraud 


Farliament, that since the beginning of | must in the end be blowed to atoms, 
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They have not, I thank God, suffered 
themselves to be brouhgt to this pass. 
They have demanded, and begun to ob- 
tain, their own again ; and, indeed, do the 
Parliament what it may about reform, or 
about anything else, the siz hundred 
millions will go back to the working 
classes. An event of magnitude so vast 
is not accomplished in a day: no man 
san tell precisely when or how the full 
accoinplishment will take place; but in 
the motto, taken in October 1830, by 
the labourers of Kent, “ WE WILL 
NOT LIVE UPON POTATOES,” the 
loanmongers, Jews and jobbers and 
paper-money gamblers and swindlers 
read their just and certain doom, 





TO MR. O'CONNELL. 


Preston, 6 Feb., 1832. 
Sir, 


Being so near to the Emerald Isle, I 


feel myself violently tempted to go | 


thither, and to address your Dublin au- 
dience on the subject of the poor-laws ; 
and therefore | beg you to have the 


AskinG QUESTIONs, 
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had read this passage in Rousseau, and, 
upon that ground, put the followin: 
leusntiens to my Lord Atruoap, who 
appears not to have liked them any 
more than those children with whose 
taste Rousseau had been acquainted, 
The questions will be found to relate to 
the finances, which are become a very 
curious concern, and to the famous 
pledge of Vaux Brovucuam, relative to 
the poor-laws. The answers of Lord 
ALTuorp will be found to be such as 
one might have expected from a child; 
but let us insert the report of the whole 
proceeding first, as it took place in the 
House of Commons on the Ist of Fe- 
bruary. 

“ Sir R. Peet, referring to the pas- 
“ sage in the King’s speech which men- 
“tioned the determination of the Go- 
‘* vernment to introduce a better system 
of police in the large cities and towns 
‘of the kingdom, begged to ask the 
“noble Lord (Althorp) when it was 
“that the plan would be laid before 
‘“* the House of Commons? 

“Lord Atrorp really could not 


cc 





goodness to send me, under your hand | 
and seal, a warrant for “Sare-conpvucr” | 
from the landing-place at Dunleary to | 
the Corn-Exchange in Dublin. 1 think 

We agree as to all other matters; but I 
really must insist upon having shoes, 

stockings, and shirts, and bacon and 
bread, for those who raise all the food 
and make all the houses and all the 

raiment in Ireland. Ihave long been | 
labouring to effect this great object : for 
many years I have laboured alone: | 
have now got many fellow-labourers ; 
but if Lcan have vou, you will be worth 

more than all the rest. Send me the | 
Safe-conduct, and I shall rerard it as a 
token of friendship and asa harbinger of 
our success. 

Lam, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
humble servant, 


Ws. COBBETT. 











ASKING QUESTIONS. 


Preston, 7th Feb., 1832, 

“ Personne n’aime i 
surtout les enfans,” 
‘Vevtanp, I suppose, 


Rovsseav says, 
&tre questionné 
Pre. and Mr 


| €€, 


‘* give the right honourable Gentleman 


any distinct answer to that question. 
‘* Measures for the improvement of the 
“* police were under consideration ; but 
he really could not say at what time 
“‘ they would be laid before Parliament. 
“* (Hear, hear, from the Opposition.) 
“Sir R. Pee. observed, that the 
practice of alluding to measures in 
“the King’s speech before they were in 
a state for the consideration of Par- 
‘“ liament was a departure from a good 
‘old custom, which would have been 
‘“ better avoided. (Hear, and a laugh.) 
‘He had another question to ask the 
‘noble Lord, and that was, at what 
‘* period the estimates of the year would 
* be laid on the table? The noble Lord 
“ would doubtless recollect that resolu- 
“ tion of the House, moved by an hon. 
‘‘ Gentleman connected with the pre- 
“sent Government, which resolution 
“ required, that when Parliament met 
‘‘ before Christmas, the estimates of the 
““ year were to be presented before the 
sé S P M 

\5th of January, and when it met for 
“ the first time after Christmas, then the 
“ estimates were to be presented withia 
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. “in reverence to all classes in the 
ion days of that meeting. ee “ pa that they did not think it 
at session presented the first in en. |‘ wise to attempt to legislate on any 
fa departure from the ee ke as |‘ general measures, but rather wished 
od in the resolution, and tee “to apply themselves to particular 
yxious to know when it wou « parts of the system. (Hear, hear.) 
jcomplied with. ae) tion |“ One thing, however, struck them in the 
« Mr. Wevzanp had also a ques hed |‘‘ examination of the evidence before 
to put to the noble Lord. He wis nt |“ the committee, and of individuals, and 
to know whether the ———— "| « that was, that all who gave their tes 
proposed to bring in any ineasure “4 « timony on the subject had some pre- 
the better administration of the poo “© cunceived opinions with respect to the 
Jaws and the melioration of the — 3 Jaws. There seemed, in fact, to 
dition of the labouring poor ; < - is gator of knowledge of the working 
they did not, he would then as of “ of the different systems in different 
they were aware of the <n the |“ places, which it was highly desirable 
the noble Lord on the Woolsac’ wn ine) | Fcbtain, and without which, any at- 
other House, who stood pledged to Ho ars 9 legislate generally on the ad- 
Btroduce some remedy poste ot id ce ministration of the poor-laws might 
they know anything of the opined > be attended with the very worst con- 
# learned Lord’s plans, or had they a Susmmmiiis. eum thought it best, 
# measure in contemplation of their} ie cnider these circuaistesices, 
* own. , + totmatiteate ‘4 uiries on the , with 
“Lord Arraorp, in reply to = . . arog fier ‘a awh, ee 
* question of the right honourable}! artial persons, who were not 
Baronet, said he really was not “~ od © cana ms support any particular 
* state any special reasons for the delay « views on the subject of the poor-laws, 
* in the presentation of the estimates, « and they were, therefore, in the course 
* except this, that Parliament had not ¥ an oT a aaron —< Me pen tian 
usually met until February, and that b of app ae manner the different 
although on the present occasion It) | pe orked in different parishes. 
had been called together before s sng ) He did not think the 
Christmas, the estimates were not vy at of he commission were likely 
‘ready. In reply to the — of s a be extended ever any wety bly 
‘the honourable Member (Mr. ne Me iod, as the inquiries were merely 
* land), with respect to the intentions of y per re / axucees of coumpuciontls 
the Curent Ss “ a ould ty assert if it was. 
| monnares Cat tt. St SESS “6 ail le for the Government to intro- 
* of the poor-laws, he was enabled to e possible for nt extensive changes. 
say that the subject had been under)" duce any gener 
“the serious eonsideration of the Go- a. in saying that it: 
ferment for some time past ter | must be impossible for any Ministry to 
™ had examined with the greatest atten- | mus - spe Frcnaiiony teppei 
* tion the mass of evidence collected by | stand w ; of a ‘The al for the 
the committees of the House, ad ven . ht we nen been before the 
otherwise, with a view of ne pti e and long enough ago. For 
“ pHs pmeersret pa Ae what do Ps pay such immense sums in 
* would i ssi. tied .- ending | salaries and retired-allowances, if it t 
justify them in recommending ‘shed with ania 
some provisions for the sanction of the | not to be furnis ee — 
‘legislature. He would observe, how- | ficient industry ¢ aunty a 
‘ever, with respect to the administra- | documents of this sort in os <4 
* tion of the poor-laws, that the Govern- | those who have proche 4 me ge ess 
ment felt it to be a question of such wn he 
‘magnitude, and involving so many |of the gon thee lenty of time ¥astLs™ 
and such important considerations, |try, but may P CEN 
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deliberate as to what they shall vote in 
future, or whether they shall vote any- 
thing at all into the hands of the Mi- 
nisters. Peet, who, it seems, forgets 
all his own measures of finance, for 
which, by-the-by, he must and shall, 
first or last, be made answerable ina 
suitable manner, or I will have nothing 
to do with the concern ; to which lat- 
ter alternative, I dare say, he will very 
readily agree. Pees very properly asked 
why the estimates had not been laid be- 
fore the House, when a positive resolu- 
tion of the House required, that in case 
like the present, they should be laid 
before the House by the 15th of January. 
And, what was the answer of our bril- 
liant Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
what was the answer of this manager of 
our money affairs? Why that “ really 
he was not able to tell,” and that he 
could give no guess at the cause, other 
than that Parliament had not usually 
met until February, and that the esti- 
mates * were not ready!” This latter 
was a pretty good ground of guess, to 
be sure ; but it is precisely that sort of 
ground, for the alleging of which any 
merchant that I have ever known, would 
have taken his clerk by the arm and 
shoved him out of his counting-house. 
For what have we a First Lord of the 
Treasury, and a parcel of junior Lords 
of the Treasury ; for what have we a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and two 
Secretaries of the Treasury ; for what 
have we such troops of clerks in the 
Treasury and in the several pay-offices, 
amounting in the whole to no mean 
battalion in point of numbers; for 
what have we to pay all these, if the 
resolutions of the House are to be set 
at defiance by a poor miserable pretence 
like this, upon the mere statement of 
the Minister that the resolution has been 
set at defiance? Inshort, it is manifest 
that all is confusion ; that the under- 
lings disobey their superiors ; that the 
superiors want the spirit to turn out the 
underlings, or the judgment to choose 
Others in their stead; that the great 
officers of state are but creatures in the 
hands of clerks ; and that everything 
is, according to the vulgar saving. at 
sixes and sevens. +o 





Asxina QUESTIONS. 
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The other question which was put} 
Mr.Wery.tanp, was of a vast deal great 
importance. My readers will recolleg 
that brovcuam and Vaux gave Notice, 
at the beginning of the present sessig, 
of Parliament, that he himself wou) 
take the poor-laws in hand this time 
and that he pledged himself to bring iy 
a bill upon the subject before the clos 
of the session: they will also recollec 
that I pledged myself, that if he at 
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tempted any measure that should mili. ad of s 
tate against the principle of the present ancell 
poor-law, he would fail, and expose it to 

himself to ridicule and contempt. In puld be 
1819, he asserted, in his place in Parlia- any cf 
ment, that he was “‘ quite prepared to n set 
“defend the principles of Malthus in wple. 

“their fullest extent.” I have fre (ie) bel 
quently challenged him on the subject ; Bg Conn 






ojects 
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ving 
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I have reprobated the principles of Mal- 
thus; I have hunted Malthus out of 
vogue, and almost out of existence: 
Mr. Godwin has done the same, and in 
a much more elaborate manner, with 
much greater patience, and with a vast 








































deal more of research: and if Brovena to | 
and Vaux now bring in a bill containing vent 
one single particle of the principles of ords 
Malthus, his madness, his crack-skull mang 
state, will be much more manifest than at | 


ll, a 


if he were to bring in a bill for altering 
inete 


the succession to the crown, and making 
















a new dynasty, springing from his own st 
loins, or from those of any other fellow ven! 
who had come to London by a Berwick — 
smack. Poor Lord Atruorp’s answer t ¢ 
to Mr. Weyranp about the “ serious Whe 
consideration” which the Government a) 
had given to the subject, about the i 
“vast magnitude "’ of it, about the ne 







“important considerations ” connected 
with it, about the Government being 
‘« in the course of appointing a commis- 
“ sion to ascertain in what manner the 
“« different systems worked in different 
“ parishes,” before the Government de- 
termined to introduce any general and 
extensive changes; this answer, this 
heap of shocking nonsense, manifestly — 
indicating that nothing at all will be 

done, manifestly indicating that 

sense enough has been. found .some- 


the 





where, to point out that any scheme of — 
alteration would be little short of mad- 
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,and that nothing at all ought to be 
empted : all this does, however, leave 
ocgHamM and Vaux in a pretty situa- 

- and it ought to convince Lord 

y, that he would have been much 
ter off to have this Berwick-smack 
tleman against him than for him. 

any man belonging to the Ministry 
give such a pledge, and to do nothing 
consequence of it, would have been 
ficiently mortifying to any man at the 
ud of such a Ministry ; but fora Lord 
anceller to give such a pledge, and 

br it to evaporate in this sort of way, 
puld be sufficient to sink any ministry 
any country upon earth where com- 

n sense was prevailing among the 
ople. 

1 believe that my letter to Mr. 
PConnell has blown all the poor-law 
ojects into air. But what must we 
ink of the mind of the man who, 
ving presumed to become the first 
w-oflicer in a country like this, was so 
ofoundly ignorant of the nature and 
tent of this greatest of all our laws, 
to believe that he, he alone, could 
vent a something, a mere parcel of 
ords to put upon paper, totally to 
lange, all at once, or to annihilate, 
Pat law, a law not only affecting us 
Ml, as every law must, but affecting 
ineteen-twentieths of us directly, and 
sensibly and deeply, and as fre- 
uently as we are affected by the de- 
ands of our appetite; by the demands 
{ our stomachs and of our backs! 
What a mind must this man have had, 
give, off hand, such a pledge as this! 
Owever, never will he carry into effect 
ny project of the sort. ‘he project of 
lalthus has proved the demolition of 
he character of every man that has at- 
empted to give effect to it. Srurces 
POURNE, SCARLETT, poor NoLAn, every 
whet. pepe. has, at least, lost 
ye dice, . attempt to give effect 
Sage $ and stupid project of Mal- 
aus. Malthus it was, in effect, who 
, on a ree of the scenes which 
seam — a the agricultural 
lows ent emem me well when the 
bhed one as ok was first pub- 
seeeda wane member with what eager- 
. aught hold of by the parsons 
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of Hampshire. Several of them talked 
to me about it; and they always re= 
presented it as.containing a plan neces- 
sary to be adopted. Srurces Bourne, 
who was a lawyer by trade, and who 
was the son of a Hampshire parson, 
was, at the time that I am alluding to, 
the chairman of the quarter sessions in 
Hampshire ; and he was in that situa- 
tion when he brought in his bills of 
1891S. One of those bills altered the 
voting in the vestries, giving to the rich 
proprietors numerous votes, and thereby 
taking away the weight of all the voters 
that stood nearest to the poor. That 
bill was followed by the select-vestry 
bill, which gave the rich parishioners 
the power of refusing relief even im 
defiance of the mayistrates, and which 
gave them the additional and horrible 
power of setting aside the authority of 
the native overseer; of making that 
overseer a mere collector of the rates ; 
and of appointing a hired overseer to 
have the distribution of the relief, and, 
in short, the sole management of the 
poor. Hence all the harnessing of the 
poor people ; hence all the starvation ; 
hence all the cruelties, all the degrada- 
tions that they have had to endure; and 
hence, at last, all the consequences 
of their resentment. In agreat part of 
the parishes, the amount of the salaries 
of these hirelings has been made to de- 
pend upon the reduction which they 
could make in the amount of the poor- 
rates; thatis to say, they have received 
more, in the exact proportion that they 
could make the poor receive less. If 
ever there were a scheme bottomed on 
injustice and inhumanity, this was that 
scheme; and yet even this scheme 
seems not to be sufficient to satisfy the 
projectors of the Berwick-smack origin. 

Amidst all the talk about abuses of 
the poor-laws ; about mischiefs of the 
poor-laws, the projectors seem to think 
that the public, and particularly the 
poor, never perceive what it is they 
mean, never perceive what it is they 
are driving at; and what is it that they 
are driving at? And what is it that Mr. 
Staney, and the Hampshire parsons, 
and Broveuam and Vaux, are driving 
at? Why, it is this; to cause 
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less to be given in relief than is now 
given! To cause the same pensions, 
sinecures, grants,and dead-weight, to be 
paid; to cause the same tithes to be 
gathered ; to cause the same immense 


Asxine QveEsTIONs. 


to say, I, who know the chopstick 
throughout the whole country, 
than any man living ; I have no hesit, 
tion to say, that that bill would have». 
stored harmony to the villages ayj 





masses of income to be received by the 


contributions. 
the point at which all the Malthusians 
are driving. 

To be sure, they are driving against 
nature itself: and they will fail, as they 
have hitherto failed. 
et it for thirty years very nearly; and 


cage, keeps on pecking, though mani- 
festly in vain, to the last hour of its life; 


so, | suppose, notwithstanding all that | 


they have seen within the last eighteen 
months; notwithstanding that they 
have seen the chopsticks themselves 
blow all their projects into air; 
notwithstanding that they now have 
plenty before them ; this simple choice, 
an honest and humane administration of 
the poor-laws, or the destruction of 
property, and the annihilation of the 
peace of proprietors; notwithstanding 
that they have this choice so plainly 
before them, they are still pecking away 
with as much activity, and apparently 
with as much hope of success, as when 
the callous-hearted parson and pen- 
sioner Malthus put forth his project 
referring the poor to the laws of nature 
for relief. 

A bill was brought in last year by my 
Lord Teynuam, which would, in effect, 


have done away with the bills of 


Sroress Bovans; which would have 
healed the wounds inflicted by those 
bills; and which I have no hesitation 


safety to the farms. My Lord Teynhag 
deans and chapters, by the bishops, by was a strenuous supporter of the bill f 
the colleges ; to cause the same standing Catholic Emancipation; he has eve, 
army, the same military and naval encountered unpopularity in Supporting 
academies ; to cause the same mass of the present Ministry; he has been frog 
fundholders ; to cause all these to be the first a strenuous supporter of th 
kept up, and to be paid in full tale,and Reform Bill; and yet the Minister 
in gold of full weight and fineness ; and themselves put an extinguisher upo 
to cause, at the same time, the working his bill; and Broveuam and Vavr 
people who are taxed to contribute to| took upon him to bring in a bill of 
all these, to die in ditches with hunger, | his own! 
when they can no longer labour, and | nothing of England, beyond the geo- 
when they have been beggared by these | graphy of it, and the profit which he 
This and this alone is derives from the labours of its people; 


They have been | 
the Berwick smacks. This was a pretty 
as the goldfinch, which begins pecking 
at the wires of the cage, in order to get) 
out, from the moment it is put into the} 























He, forsvoth, who knows 


who knows nothing at all of the habits, 
the manners, the labours, the way of 
thinking, of the great mass of the peo- 
ple of England more than I, thank God 
Almighty, know of the passengers in 


projector, to bring forward something 
to supply the place of the bill of Lord 
Teynuam; a bill thatreally did honour 
to the head as well as to the heart of 
the author ; and the proposing of which 
was an act truly worthy of an English 
nobleman. How Lord Tsynmam and 
every one else must laugh at the ideaof 
a “ commission ” being appointed, to as 
certain in what manver the different 
systems worked in the different parishes ! 
Only think of different systems, working 
under the same acts of Parliament. 
Good God! were I not endued with 
the patience of Job, this Lord Althorp 
would certainly drive me mad! A com- 
mission appointed by the Government 
to prowl all over the country, to fi 


out ‘ from impartial persons on the 
r-laws 


spot ;” to find out how the poo 
“ work” in the “different” 


the vagrant act, to discover on 


authority they were running up and 


nanan Bi 


ground they came as ea 


down in my bailiwick, 














parishes, the F 
poor-laws being the same in all the pa 
rishes. It is well for these commissioners 
that I am not a justice of the peace ; if! 
were, I’m a rogue if I would not cause 
them to be brought before me, under 
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Bsking questions about the manner in 
hich the overseers and magistrates 
ecuted their duty. My Lord ALTHoRP 

Joes, indeed, only say that this commis- 
ion is in the course of being appointed ; 

@ni, therefore, let us hope that the 

fompletion will not take place; but if 
should take place, | hope that some 
stice of the peace will be found of 

gense and spirit sufficient to bring these 
ymmissioners before him, if it be only 
for the sake of seeing the great seal of 

BBaovenam and Vaux attached to their 
ommissions, and of thereby letting us 
ave upon record something to comme- 

morate this act of unparalleled childish- 

pess. 


= 





REPRESENTATION OF 
MANCHESTER. 


Wuen I sent the article for the last 
Register from Manchester, I had only 
itime to prefix a few words by way of 
se to the speech of Mr. Joun 


IELDEN, made at the dinner to which 
was invited in that great town ; and 


at which dinner Mr. Fielden presided as 
pechairman. The matter of that speech 
As of the greatest importance in itself ; 
but it is of still greater importance, as 
pconsidered relatively to the source 
@rom which it came. The enemies 
of parliamentary reform have made 
mt oa great argument against re- 
form, that the persons who called first, 
and especially those who have called 
themselves radical reformers, were per- 
of nO property ; persons who must 
_ essarily gain by confusion ; persons 

10 made use of reform as a pretence 
* Producing scramble, in which they 
mag be gainers, and could not be 
wea, persons who cared for the well- 
«ing of nobody, having nobody de- 
pendent on their own well-being. With 
; = : the proposal fur me to be a 
ore or Manchester, the base part 

le press has taken infinite pains to 

use it to be believed that nobody at 

anchester entertained the idea but 

se whom the pert and shallow and 


icals,” 


wis —— spoke of as the fry pularity” 


refore it is right that 
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here truly describe the character of the 
maker of this speech. In the first place, 
he has from the very first been a radical 
reformer ; in the next place, he is one 
of four brothers, all engaged in the same 
firm, being manufacturers, spinning, 
weaving, and printing ; and their con- 
cern being among the greatest of the 
immense concerns of this description in 
the county of Lancaster. They have in 
theiremploy constantlymuch nearer three 
than two thousand persons; and it is 
notorious throughout the whole county 
that their affairs are conducted with the 
greatest skill, and that they are deemed 
to be amongst the very best and humane 
of employers. Such is the description 
of the character, as to property and si- 
tuation in life, of the gentleman who 
did us the honour to be chairman on this 
oceasion. Far from me (and he well 
knows it) the base motive of saying 
this in the way of flattery: I say it from 
a sense of duty to our cause, to the 
cause of parliamentary reform; and 
also from a sense of what is due to my 
Lord Rapnor, who was taunted in his 
place in the House of Lords with the 
letter which he had addressed to Mr. 
Werittce of Manchester, expressing his 
pleasure to hear that I was thought of 
as ® member for thattown. ‘Those who 
taunted his Lordship on this account, 
will here see that I have supporters (and 
I might name many who were at the 
dinner), who have probably as great a 
stake in the country as those by whom 
his Lordship was taunted ; and they will 
see that the gentleman who placed him- 
self at the head of those supporters, does 
not, in order to know how to conduct 
his business, need being taken to the 
school of Brovesam and Vavx, and 
Sir Henry Parnent. ‘Their Lord- 
ships, who taunted my Lord Rapnor, 
will learn from this speech of our 
“ crazy-radical” chairman, that those 
who support me understand all the in- 
terests of the country; ani are ready to 
scorn the tribe of little conceited prigs 
| (for such there are to be found even in 
the ‘town of Manchester) 
who would worm their way into po- 
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are scratching, tooth and nail, to Letter 
the lot of the working people by an “ im- 
proved system of banking,” the effects of 
which improved system are so happily 
described by Mr. Fielden. I said, from 
the outset, that I would appeal to the 
sense, and not to the nonsense of Man- 
chester: that sense has been expressed 
by our chairman upon this occasion ; 
and, let the faction of “ liberals” do 
what it may, that sense, my readers may 
be well assured, will finally prevail. 

I here reinsert the speech of Mr. John 
Fielden, which, as I said before, is a 
mere report of the substance of his 
speech; but that substance is very cor- 
rectly given. I repeat, that it is of the 
greatest possible importance, even in 
itself; but that, if it were possible, it 
would derive additional weight from the 
person by whom it was uttered. 


From the Manchester and Salford Advertiser. 

A dinner was given to Mr. Cobbett 
by his Manchester committee, at the 
Town Hall, Salford, on Monday; and 
was among the most gratifying cere- 
monies of the kind that have ever oc- 
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the various speakers. We should be 
willing to stake the whole of our cause 
on the comparison between this meet. 
ing and its proceedings, and the orgies 
of any Pitt-club that ever assembled. 

The dinner was laid about  half-past 
six o'clock, and Mr. Joun Fiexpey, of 
Topmorpen, took the chair. The table, 
which was laid in the form of a horse. 
shoe, was completely filled, and the 
lower extremities were occupied by the 
vice-chairmen, Mr. William Croft, of 
Pendleton, and Mr. William Harvey. 
We observed also with pleasure the pre- 
sence at the table of Mr. Joseph Bro- 
therton, Mr. Joseph Johnson, Mr, Ed- 
mund Grundy, of Bury; and Messrs. 
Halliday, Halliwell, and Earnshaw, of 
Oldham ; Mr. Thomas Smith, of Liver- 
pool; and Mr. James and Mr. Thomas 
Fielden. 

After the cloth was removed, the 
Chairman gave several toasts before he 
‘came to the health of Mr. Cobbett, 
which he prefaced by a speech that 
filled his hearers with admiration, and 
of which we here give a mere sketch. 

The Cuarman rose and said, that 





curred in this town. The company 
amounted to about 140. The dinner, 


his next duty was to propose to the 
company the health of a gentleman 


which was supplied by Mr. Wilde, of | whose reputation was not to be affected 
the White Lion, at which house the | by anything that he could say or leave 


committee generally held their meetings 
on business, was exceedingly well got 


unsaid—a gentleman, who, during 4 
long course of years, had been the con- 


up, the viands were of good quality, and ‘sistent advocate of reform, and who 
very well dressed; and not the least at- | had now the happiness to see converts 
tractive garniture of the table consisted ,crowding to join him ; who had been 
of six quarters of house lamb, which Mr. | the advocate not only of parliamentary 


Cobbett had had sent from his little farm 
at Kensington, expressly for this occa- 
sion, together with a plentiful supply of 
fine white broccoli. 

But much more gratifying than any- 
thing connected with the mere dinner, 


reform, but of all those measures of prac- 
tical improvement which were bound up 
with the welfare of the people, and with 
which his own name was identified ; 
who had been the consistent advocate of 
just principles of government, in seasons 


which was the apology for the meeting, | when the people, maddeuved by a delu- 


Was to see such an assembly gathered 
together on such an occasion ; to see 
such a company, chiefly of young men, 
animated by so warm a zeal in so good 
@ cause; to observe the order and deco- 
rum of the evening's entertainment, pro- 
tracted as it was till twelve o'clock, 
without, as we believe, one solitary in- 
stance of inebriety ; and to witness the 


sive prosperity, thought those principles 
to be false ; but which principles, by 
the dissipation of that fancied pros 
perity, were proved to be true. He was 
not more distinguished, however, for 
his advocacy of reform in the constitu 
tion and practice of Parliament, than for 
his zealous maintenance of the just 
rights of the people. The cause of the 








good sense and knowledge displayed by 





sulflering poor and the oppressed 1a 
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tourer was that which had always lain 
® nearest to his heart ; and it was this, 
“above all things, that had raised him in 
his (the Chairman’s) estimation, and in 
‘the estimation of all the best friends of 





their kind. He had not only pointed 
‘out the cause of the sufferings of the 
"people, how they originated, and from 
“what they sprung, but he had pointed 
out, in a manner the most clear and 
simple, the specific remedy for those 
grievances. (Hear, hear.) There were 
a great many men, of the best inten- 
' tions, who had a just and strong feeling 
with respect to the actual condition of 
the working classes, and yet could not 
| be brought to assent to the only means 
that were adequate to the permanent 
| improvement of their condition. It was 
that friend, whose name he was about 
_ to mention to them, and it was he only 
| who had the skill to trace their suffer- 
ings up to their source, in the debt and 
the exorbitant taxation necessary to sus- 
tain the debt, and who had also the 
' courage and the justice and the good 
sense to recommend the removal of the 
» cause, as the sure and only means of re- 
moving the effects which proceeded from 
it. (Loud cheers.) There were many, 
indeed, who had their specifics for re- 
lieving the distresses of the poor. Of 
these the first and the strongest was to 
remove their poverty, by depriving them 
of the resource which they now had in 
the poor-laws. ‘his surely was one of 
the wildest schemes that ever proceeded 
from the lips of man; and more espe- 
cially might it be deemed so, after what 
had been recently witnessed in the 
South. This scheme could not be car- 
ried into effect, even if it could ultimately 
do good, for it would throw the nation 
into convulsion. Others hoped to ac- 
complish the same end by giving the 
people cheap bread; and this was to be 
secured by the abolition of the corn- 
ws, He was one of those who thought 
the corn-laws should be abolished. But 
in order to do justice to all parties, we 
ought to place the growers of corn in 
ngland in a condition to compete on 
senadl Pe y call on the legislature to 
€ corn-laws, and expect our 
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call to be heard. (Loud cheers.) There 
were others who proposed to remove 
the calamities of the people, by giving 
them an improved system of banking. 
(Laughter.) Now, if it could be shown 
that banking was productive of good to 
any portion of the community, then the 
question might be entertained with pro~ 
priety; but he had never yet been able 
to discover any good from banking 
except to bankers themselves; and in his 
eyes the object of the banker differed in 
no respect from that of the pensioner, 
namely, to live upon the industry of the 
people without giving them an equiva- 
lent. This was forcibly illustrated by 
what had occurred to him lately at 
Halifax, where he was on business re< 
cently, when a meeting was held of the 
proprietors of the joint-stock bank of 
Halifax. ‘This was a recent, but 2 
very successful establishment. He had 
been once solicited to become a share - 
holder in this, as he had been in other 
joint-stock banks, but he declined 
the overtures, because he was con- 
vinced that he could not accept them 
with a clear conscience. A friend who 
had been at the meeting of the Hallifax 
bank, and who was a share-holder, told 
him that a dividend had been made 
of 124 per cent. in addition to 5 per 
cent. voted asa sinking fund to cover 
future losses, making a total of 174 per 
cent.; he asked who were the payers of 
this 174 per cent. His friend replied, 
“Oh, the joint-stock bank furnishes ac- 
‘““commodation to those who furnish 
“ labour for the people, and without 
“ that aid the commerce of the country 
“could not be carried on.” This he 
said was no answer to his question, and 
he still wanted to know who paid the 
174 per cent. “ Oh, it was paid by 
‘** those who received the accommoda- 
“tion.” The conversation was carried 
on till the payment was traced to the 
labourers themselves, who thus payed 
174 per cent. to keep up a fund for their 
own employment. (Loud laughter.) It 
had been said that an increase of money 
was necessary to an increase of trade, 
that the use of the banker was to supply 
that increase of money; and that to 
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necessary to the commerce of the coun- 
try. He denied the truth of the prope- 
sition; and as facts were the best, he 
would bring its truth to the test of facts, 
of which one on such a subject was 
worth a thousand speculations. Let the 
inquiry be made in that branch of trade, 
the cotton trade, with which all around 
him were familiar. At the close of the 
last war, the consumption of cotton was 
6,000 bags per week. During the pro- 

ess of that war, the Government had 
formed in loans made in paper-money 
the means of carrying on that war, as 
well as of paying the dividends on what 
was previously contracted ; but with 
the war ceased the system of borrowing 
by which it was supported, the paper- 
money was diminished in amount, and 
the country was plunged into suffering 
and ruin; though that suffering and 
that ruin were little to the suffering and 
ruin which had been experienced since 
Pest's Bitz came into operation. 
Now what, during this period, was the 
progress of the cotton trade? From 
1815 to 1824, which latter was the year 
of Mr. Ronrnson's vaunted prosperity, 
and during which period there was no 
question that though we had a /ess cir- 
culation than during the war, we had a 

eater average circulation than we 
an since had; from 1815 to 1824 the 
increase i the consumption was from 
6,000 to 11,000 bags a week. At the 
close, then, of 1824, the amount was 
eleven thousand and some hundred bags 
a week ; a contraction of the currency 
then took place, and lowered prices ; 
and the people were obliged to do more 
work in order to find the means of pay- 
ing the same taxes. From 1824 to 
18S there was a progressive increase 
in the consumption of raw cotton from 
11,000 to 16,000 bags, which was the 
average weekly consumption during the 
last year. He thought then that he had 
thus made out his case, that an in- 
creased trade might be carried on with 
a diminished quantity of currency ; 
(loud cheers ;) so that it was quite clear 
that there was no necessity for that ac- 
commodation, which consists of the cir- 
culation of promises to pay, in order to 
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Another of the specifics of the politica 
economists, was free trade. One wou} 
think that there was already trad 
enough to satisfy the most sanguine 0 
these speculators ; and that it was no: 
an increase of trade that could relieve 
us, While pressed as we are to the earth 
by burdens. He had already shown that 
the cotton trade had increased, from 
1824 to 1532, from 11,000 to 16,000 
bags a week ; in the last year the con- 
sumption was higher than it had ever 
been before in the history of the cotton 
trade ; and never was there a period, he 
appealed to all around him, in which 
there was more suffering among the 
working men, more difficulties and dis- 
tresses among the employers, than during 
that year. Free rrape could confer, 
was expected to confer, no benefit, but 
an extension of trade ; here was an ez- 
tension of trade, and an increase of suf- 
fering going hand in hand; here was an 
extension of trade increasing the suffer- 
ing ; and the increase of suffering urging 
to an additional extension of trade; and 
yet free trade was expected to relieve 
us! He was thus convinced that all the 
specifics and panaceas propounded by 
the political economists, were only cal- 
culated to delay the period, without 
weakening the necessity for the adop- 
tion of that grand measure which ori- 
ginated with their distinguished friends. 
(Loud cheers.) He did not deny others 
the freedom of opinion which he wished 
to exercise; but he cotld not agree 
that any of the expedients on which he 
had commented, or any other expedient, 
could enable us to sustain the debt; 
and when he knew the inefficacy of 
palliatives, and saw a remedy pro- 
posed which struck at the root of all 
the evils we complained of, that was the 
remedy which he would advocate. This 
was the remedy which Mr. Cobbett had 
proposed, and which he had shown to 
be just, and consistent with the rights 
of the community, namely, the destruc- 
tion of the debt. (Loud cheers.) ‘This 
measure would relieve the poor by re- 
moving the demands on their wages ; it 
would relieve them by relieving the 
farmer from burdensome taxation, and 








make the people happy and prosperous. 
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it would relieve them by removing the 
system of credit and the banker's profits 
upon it. The means of the people 
would be increased by the same process, 
and with their means their consumption ; 
and our home trade would find us an 
ample market for all our commodities. 
He was not accustomed to meetings of 
' this kind; still less to occupy so con 
spicuous a position in them. He was 
placed in that chair, not by inclination 
or choice, but a sense of duty, and a 
' wish to manifest the respect which he 
' felt for Mr, Cobbett, and which he 


© owedtohim. He begged to propose, 


“ Qur distinguished guest, William 
' “ Cobbeit, and may he live to complete 
“that economical reform which he has 
“so long and so nobly advocated.” 

' Mr. Cosserr returned thanks, and 
| proposed prosperity to the industrious 
' town of Manchester. 





TRENCHING. 


I, some TIME ago, published an account 
of the success which Mr. Hopegs, one 
of the members for Kent, had had in 
_ practising the mode of trenching land, 
for the performance of which instruc- 
_ tions are given in my work on ¢tree- 

planting, called Tax Woopuanps, and 
also in my Encuusu Garpener. 1 now 
copy, from the Srockport ADVERTISER 
of the 30th of December last, an article 
Which shows that the practice has been 
adopted in Cheshire. 

C ‘“ Trenching land, three spits or grafts 
., deep, stirring the bottom one, and 
ri keeping throughout the upper and 
5 middie grafts in their proper places, 
, 3 & most important operation in 
: gardening as well as in the husbandry 
. Of arable land, and may justly be said 
- to give an additional value in perpe- 
. tuscy to the land itself. Mr, Cobbett 
i has the merit of bringing this particu- 
Z lar system into public notice in his 
English Gardener, and any person 
: desirous of witnessing the mode in 
_, Which it is carried on by several gangs 
ud ane the same time, may do 80 
or the next three weeks i 
* Joshua Grimshaw, at. ta Coes 
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I understand, that this work was doing 
for Lord Vernon, who appointed his 
servant Josnua Grimsaw, to be at 
the above-mentioned inn, to conduct 
people to the spot, and to show them 
how the work was done. I am much 
obliged to his lordship, and his neigh- 
bours are still more obliged to him ; and 
that they will find, if they profit from 
the lesson ; for, they will find, that they 
have doubled, and more than doubled, 
the value of their land. If [had (and I 
will have) a farm of one hundred acres, 
1 would trench every inch of it at an 
expense of of from 6/. to 8/. an acre. 
I would not have bad land; and if I 
had good, I would not farm it without 
this trenching, which I would do even 
in the case of a lease of fourteen years, 
But, in the case of a TREE or HOP 
plantation, or of a garden of any sort, 
the trenching really makes a difference 
of five to one. Either of the above 
books will give all the instructions for 
this work, in the most minute detail ; 
and I beg my readers, who have land, 
to try it. On asmall scale first ; and 
then on a larger scale, when they find 
it to answer. 


EE 


MANCHESTER LECTURES. 
LECTURE V. 
30th December, 1831. 





GENTLEMEN, 

I am this evening to address you on 
the remaining propositions, all but the 
last. ‘hat is to say, in all the propo- 
sitions from 9 to 13 inclusive, which I 
will first read to you, lest there should 
be some gentlemen now present who 
were not here the first evening. 


9. To abolish all internal taxes (except 
on the land), whether direct or in- 
direct, including stamp-taxes of 
every description ; and to impose 
such a postage-charge for letters as 
to defray the real expenses of an 
economical and yet efficient post- 
office establishment, and no more ; 
so that the postage would be merely 


letters, and not a tax. 
10. To lay just as much custom-house 
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found conducive to the benefit of 
the navigation, commerce, and ma- 
nufactures of the kingdom, viewed 
as a whole, and not to lay on one 
penny more. 

To make effectual provision, in 
every department, for the main- 
tenance of a powerful navy ; to give 
such pay and such an allotment of 
prize-money to the seaman as to 
render impressment wholly unne- 
cessary ; to abolish the odious in- 
novation of naval academies, and 
re-open the door of promotion to 
skill and valour, whether found in 
the heirs of nobles, or in the sons 
of the loom or of the plough; to 
abolish all military Orders, and to 
place the navy next in honour to 
the throne itself. 

To make a legal, a fixed, and a 
generous allowance to the King, 
and, through him, to all the branches 
and members of his family; to 
leave to him the unshackled free- 
dom of appointing all his servants, 
whether of his household or of his 
public ministry ; to leave to him 
the full control over his palaces, 
gardens, and parks, as landowners 
have over their estates; to take 
cure that he be not worried with 
intrigues to purloin from him that 
which the people give him for his 


shall be demanded by the safety, 
the interest, or the honour of the 
kingdom. 

The first of these propositions recom. 





‘mends a repeal of all the internal taxes, 


except the land tax; that is to say, all 
the taxes, with this single exception, 
other than the taxes imposed at the cus- 
tom-house. ‘There must be acharge for 
the carriage of letters ; because that is 
not a tax, but merely a payment for ser- 
vice rendered ; and this payment ought 
to be enforced by law, as it is in Ame- 
rica; else there could be no responsible 
officers to conduct the business. At this 
time, this isa very heavy tax, anda most 
unjust and partial tax ; because the aris- 
tocracy bear hardly any part of it; be- 
cause even the soldiers are excused from 
this tax, while the rest of the people pay 
for it five times as much for the carriage 
of their letters, as is necessary to cause 
that carriage to take place. It is one of 
the ways indeed in which the people are 
stripped of their earnings. 

My reasons for recommending a per- 
manent tax on the land I shall fully 
state by-and-by. I now proceed to the 
other internal taxes, except the malt 
and hops; namely, the taxes of excise, 
of stamps, the assessed taxes ; the taxes 
laid on under the name of licenses ; and, 
in short, every tax of every description 
(the county and parochial rates not being 





own enjoyment ; so that he may be, 
in all respects, what the chief of a 


included of course), except the tax on 


‘land and the custom-house duties and 


free people ought to be, his name | charges, of which I shali speak. hereafter. 
held in the highest honour, and | What a blessing it would be to be re- 


his person held sacred, as the great 
guardian of the people’s rights. 

‘To make an accurate valuation of 
all the houses, lands, mines, and 
other real property, in each county 
in the whole kingdom ; to impose 
& tax upon that property, to be 
paid quarterly, and in every county, 
On the same day, and in such man- 
ner as to cost in the collection, or, 
rather, payment, not more than 
Jour hundred pounds a year in any 
one County; to make the rate and 
amount of this tax vary with the 
wants of the state, alwavs taking 
care to be amply provided with 
means in case of war, when war 





lieved notonly from the burden, but from 
the everlasting torment of these taxes, 
we all know but too well. In estimat- 
ing the weight of the burden, we must 
by no means, however, overlook two 
very great things; first, the collecting 
and managing of these taxes, which, all 
taken together, amount to little short 
of eight or nine millions a year, if we 
include the retired allowances to the dis- 
charged officers and clerks; also the sut- 
charges, the fines, the loss of time 1% 
dancing attendance upon the tax-gather- 
ers, the losses arising from the seizure 
and forcible sale of goods; from the 
costs of lawsuits in the exchequer, and 
various other sources of injury, and of 
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in arising from these internal taxes ; 
Which cost, taking them altogether, 
forms about a seventh part of the whole 
‘of that enormous burden under which 
the nation is now sinking, and, in 
order to be relieved from which, it is 
‘ailing so loudly for a reform of the 
© Parliament. 

The other item, which we must not 
 forzet, consists of the monopolies, which 
lare created entirely by the taxes. I 

have mentioned fully, in the former lec- 
‘ture, the injury which the people expe- 
‘rience from the monopoly arising out of 
‘the malt tax. The monopoly arising 
Pout of the hop tax is a still more cruel 
monopoly, and more repugnant to every 
"sense of justice, because it not only 
' throws the growing of hops into com- 
paratively few hands, and thereby greatly 

' enhances the price to the consumer, 
| but itintereepts that which nature would 
give us for nothing. In innumerable 
cases all over England, hops grow up 
naturally in the hedges, poles stuck into 
_ the hedges for the hops to ran up would 
' give you acrop, without any other la- 
bour than that of gathering the hops 

' and drying them; but you dare not 
gather them and dry them, even for your 
own use, without making an entry before- 

| hand at the Excise Office, and without 
| going to give notice when you are going 
| to gather them; then waiting tll an 
exciseman comes to see the place where 
you dry them; and then not to put them 
by for use until he has weighed them 
and assessed you to the duty upon them. 
In short, in this law, the Government 
forbids you to take that whieh God gives 
you for nothing. Were it not for this 
law, every poor man would have a few 
plants of hops in his garden enough for 
his use; but this law comes and says he 
shall not have them, because it is not 
Worth while to go to the Excise Office 
and enter the ground, and to put your- 
self under the claws of an exciseman for 

* Matter so small in amount, besides the 
danger of exposing yourself to penalties 
and improbable imprisonment, and with- 
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Let me stop here to observe on the 
punishments inflicted for breaches of the 
taxinglaws. If you thus incur a debt, as 
they call it, to the Government ; in the 
first place, no property that you possess 
is protected against{the claim. The pro- 
cess against you is the most swift and 
most severe. It spares you in no respect 
whatsoever. If wholly unable to satisfy 
the debt, imprisonment is your doom ; 
and, unless some friend, some extraneous 
resource, be discovered for you, ‘tis im- 
prisonment for life. ‘The bankrupt or 
the insolvent, however profligate the con- 
tracting of his debts may have been, finds 
term to his imprisonment. Two or three 
years the law deems a sufficient as pun- 
ishment for the most unprincipled of 
debtors : but the Government knows no 
bounds of vengeance. ‘The law applica- 
ble to insolvents is not applicable here ; 
to be adebtor to the Government, espe- 
cially in these cases of revenue, is like 
being a debtor to death; the crown, 
which is called the fountain of mercy as 
well as of honour, knows, when it be- 
comes a creditor of an unfortunate man, 
nothing at all of forgiveness ; and is the 
only creditor to whose inexorable ex- 
actions the law sets no bounds. 

Were there only this one thing 
belonging to the system of internal tax- 
ation, it ought to be abolished ; itought 
to be torn up by the roots and destroyed, 
If a man become a bankrupt, and be in 
debt for taxes or duties, the Government 
comesand takes all, if its demand amount 
to the whole, and leaves the other 
creditors without a farthing. But, 
besides this, there is always the monopoly 
attendant upon the tax. I have mentioned 
the case of malt, that of candles, soap,. 
and every other taxed thing, is subject, 
from the same cause, to monopoly in a 
greater or less degree. The tax upon 
soap, including the monopoly, amounts 
to more than one-half of the price of the 
article. It is the restraint under which 
the soap-maker is placed, the annovance 
and risk to which he is exposed ; these 
are the causes of the monopoly, and they 


Out limit of time too, for the neglect of| fully justify his charges on account of 
Some precaution, the non-observance of| them ; so that the nation actually pays 


some petty regulation, adopted by these 


from seven to eight millions a year in 
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tax-gatherers, whose business it is to 
torment the persons who make and dea! 
in the articles, and to augment unne- 
cessarily the price of those articles far 
beyond that occasioned by the tax. 
Most of the persons who are in pos- 
session of these monopolies are but too 
prone to wish for their continuance. 
They gain by the tax, because they make 
a great charge in consequence of their 
exclusive right to make the things. 
They are harassed and tormented by tax- 
gatherers ; but, at last, they contract a 
fellow-feeling with the government ; 
they consult their own interest, though 
they know that it is in open hostility to 
that of their country. 

Another evil, arising out of this tax- 
ation, in detail is, the hypocrisy, the 
lying, the false swearing, and the 
fraudulent acts to which it is constantly 
giving rise. Then comes the state of 
dependence of all those who are engaged 
in the monopoly, and who feel them- 
selves to be, at all times, in some degree, 
at the mercy of the Government and its 
magistrates. How many hundreds of 
men were ruined during the early part 
of the French war, for being even sus- 
pected of what was called “ jacobinism !"’ 
As to those who had the monopoly of 
the retail af drink, they were the real 

ersonal slaves of the Government. 
[hey were frequently mustered by the 
magistrates, and compelled to give an 
account of conversations carried on in 
their houses. They were forced to obey, 
or the monopoly was gone. Malltsters, 
soap-boilers, and various others, subject 
to the laws of excise, were by no means 
ina better situation. All of them were 
subject to domiciliary visits, as indeed 
all of them are now ; and therefore they 
were acents in fact of the Government, 
to be spies upon the conduct of their 
neighbours ; and many of them were 
actual spies, and carried on their work 
in a manner the most effectual. 

Another evil is the prodigious mass of 
idlers thus created, and these drawn too 
from sources most villanous. There is 
scarcely such a thing as an exciseman or 
tax-gatherer of any sort, down to the 
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promotion to some work at an election, 
or to some patronase or other arising oy 
of services of himself or parents, of , 
nature hostile to the well-being of the 
community. ‘The various causes from 
which this innumerable horde of tor. 
mentors are selected, it would require 
alarge volume to state. Their numbers 
are prodigious ; and for every one ig 
possession, there are always two or three 
in expectancy; and these, in the mean. 
while,are at best unprofitable consumers 
of food and wearers of clothes. Then, 
as there is no law, either statute or in 
nature, to forbid them from producing 
their like, they proceed, in spite of the 
principles of Malthus, to add to the 
population of the country. None of 
them, and none of their children, ever 
work ; ever produce anything useful 
to the community, to which they area 
dead and intolerable burden, besides 
setting a constant example of !aziness 
and of living by trick. 

Now, gentlemen, would it not bea 
benefit to the country to sweep away 
this race of vermin? I do not mean to 
sweep them off the face of the island, 
or to hurl them down into wells, or 
dewn chalk-pits; but to make them 
cease to be what they are; to make them 
submit to the general sentence pro- 
nounced by holy writ; namely, to make 
them live by the sweat of their brow; 
to condemn them ; in the words of the 
Apostle, “ those that will not work shall 
not eat ;”" a sentence much more lenient 
than that which is, in fact, pronounced 
on those who now labour to support 
them; namely, that though they do work, 
they shall be Aalf starved. Those only 
who have looked well into the matter 
can form an adequate idea of the evils 
which arise toa country from its contain- 
ing great hordes of persons who are not 
employed to any useful purpose. It 
is very wisely observed by Lord Bacon, 
who indeed never said a foolish thing, 
that one of the t causes of the over- 
throw of states, was the suffering of great 
numbers of idlers to exist in a country. 
He instances soldiers, and 





very doorkeepers and porters of the 
taxing offices, who does not owe his | 
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clergymen who are married. These, be 
says, are thecause of great numbers being 
born who never can be expected t 
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work ; though, in his time, parsons were 
t so pampered as to entertain the hope 
hat their children must all be gentlemen 


and ladies. This, however, might be 
borne were there nothing but the clergy ; 


"and did they all reside upon their livings, 
‘and have the livings belonging to them 
‘and not to others, their savings might 
Jprovide a sufficiency for placing their 


" children beyond the necessity of resorting 
to manual labour for their maintenance ; 


ee ay 


aud as they would naturally be reared up 
jn virtuous principles and good manners, 


' there could not much evil arise from this 


source, from which persons of superior 


_ degree would arise; but when to these 
are added the children of tea or fifteen 
' thousand military and naval officers, and 
| three times as many thousands of tax- 


' the breed. 


gatherers of various sorts ; when this is 
the case, the evil becomes too great to 
be borne; and, if not put a stop to in 
time, it must in the end produce the 
subversion of the state. 

Therefore, one of the very first duties 
of a member of a reformed Parliament, 
is to use his utmost endeavours to cause 
a total abolition of these internal taxes, 
as being the grand hot-bed for the 
breeding of idlers, and for perpetuating 
With regard to the tenth 


proposition, namely, that which relates 


to the duties received at the Custom- 
house, there appears never to have been 
a time when such duties did not form a 
part of the revenues in England. It 
would be too tedious at this time, and 
in this place, to enter into a detail of the 
particular articles proper to be taxed at 
the Custom-house ; but it is easy to lay 
down the principle on which the legisla- 
ture ought to proceed in the laying of 
those duties ; and that principle is this, 
that the duties should not be imposed so 
much for the sake of the money proceed- 
ing from them as for the sake of the 
permanent good; that is to say, the 


_ permanent power and happiness of the 


nation. For the mere pecuniary gain is 
‘small matter indeed, comp with 
- greatness and happiness of a country. 
lan.) ecommercial treaty a nation, Eng- 
and for instance, could obtain an im- 
Mensity of profit; if she could make 
three or four Manchesters spring up ina 
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year; and if that treaty included a con- 
dition (supposing the treaty to be with 
France), that the French should occupy 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex, and build 
what fortresses they pleased there, will 
any man say that such a treaty ought to 
be entered into? This is an extreme case 
to be sure; but it serves to show that 
a nation may derive great gain from 
commerce, and ensure its own ruin by 
the same means, and at the same time. 
Every wise legislature will do all it 
can to add to the wealth of the country 
over which it presides; but it will take 
care, at the same time, not to purchase 
this wealth at the expense of the safety 
and power of the country. This ought 
to be the principle to guide those who 
lay on custom-house duties ; and in this 
respect our forefathers evinced the great 
est of wisdom, by constantly foregoing 
all prospects of pecuniary advantage, 
which were inconsistent with that great 
object, the fostering of our own naviga- 
tion, and the securing of our dominion 
on the seas. 

There is, at this time, a point which 
is by no means settled, with regard to 
our commercial intercourse with the 
United States of America: namely, 
whether a belligerent nation have the 
right to prevent the ships of a neutral 
nation covering the goods of the other 
belligerent. For instance, England and 
France being at war, and the Americans 
being at peace with both, whether an 
American ship shall have a right to carry 
French goods to Spain without being 
liable to have the goods taken out of her 
by an English ship as being the goods 
belonging to the enemy, or whether, if 
the ship be bound to America itself with 
the French goods and the goods be the 
property of a Frenchman, or Frenchmen, 
we shall havea right to take out the 
goods; or whether, if a Frenchman have 
goods in the United States, and they be 
in an American ship going to France, or 
any of the territories of France, we'shall 
have aright to take out these goods. 
Now, we contend for the affirmative 
of this right; we contend, that, in all 
these cases, we have 4 right to take out 


the goods ; while the Americans contend | 


that, in the two latter cases at any rate, 
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we have no such right, and that the} 


neutral character of the ship ought to be 
communicated to the goods. ‘Then, there 
is another ground of difference, relating 
to articles contraband of war. All nations 
allow the right of a belligerent to seize 
articles contraband of war found ina ship 
bound to the port of anenemy; but, 
then, ponderous volumes have been 
written to settle the point of what are 
articles contraband of war. The Ame- 
ricans make the list very short, and we 
make it very long; they confine it to 
arms, ammunition, warlike accoutre- 
ments and implements ; we stretch it to 
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hemp, sail-cloth, pitch, tar, and to 
everything that can be imagined, that | 
goes to the making of aship, or that can | 
possibly be of any use in enabling an 
army to take the field; for instance | 
we include leather, as being intended | 
to be used for making harness for horses | 
to draw cannon with. But we do not 
stop here, very far from it ; we include | 
in our list every species of provisions, 
or, as the French call them, “ munitions 
de bouche,” in which indeed we are kept 
m1 countenance by this very French ex- 
pression, which is a regular phrase, 
meaning eatables for an army or a navy. 
Now, [am for the enforcing of all 
these rights claimed by us. I can offer 
as good arguments for them and as good | 
authorities as Jonaraan can offer agrinst 
them ; besideswhich (and this is the great 
argument in discussing questions of na: | 





tional law) they are all necessary to us ; | 
we have the power of asserting them; | 
and the giving of them up would be the 
sure and certain cause of the loss of our 
power. Setpen proved, and clearly 
proved, in his time, that Grorius was 
wrong in contending that the seas were 
the highway of nations : he proved that 


England had, in all times, possessed, | 





| 


asserted, and uninterruptedly enjoyed, | 
the sovereignty of the seas; and this 
being the case, and the sovereignty 
being still necessary to us, I am for | 
maintaining it against cousinJoxaTHan; 


for cousin here, or cousin there, we are | 
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of no such thing ; for he wisely goes on 
making provision for war; and, indeed, 
actually preparing for war.* Lam fo 
preparing too; and this brings me to the 
next proposition; namely, that for 
making effectual provision for the main- 


tenance of a powerful navy. 


The power of anavy does not, any more 
than that of an army, rest on its nume- 
rical force only, but aiso in the character 
of the materials of which it is composed, 
and particularly in that of the men, 
including those who command as well 
as those who have to obey. Every En- 
glishman must blush at the recollection 
of what took place during the last war 
with the United States. The noise about 
Waterloo came very aptly to divert our 


‘attention, and false boast as that was, 


the nation seemed glad to squander its 
wealth on the reputed hero, as it were, to 
prove the reality of the glory, while its 
eyes were shut to the deep disgrace of 
theAmerican war. What we then expe- 
rienced, we must again experience three- 
fold, unless there be a complete renova- 
tion of the naval service. We have now 
a new and most formidable rival on the 





* I cannot send this to the press without ob- 
serving, that there is not one drop of blood ia 
my heart that has not in it friendship towards 
the Americans. I admire their valour and the 
manner in which they defended their country 
against our Government it its unjust acts of 
aygression. 1 feel towards those, and the 
memory of those, who caused the brave Ame- 


| ricaus to be killedon Dart Moor, all the hatred 


that can exist in the human breast. On my 
awn individual account, I owe the people of 
that country adebt of gratitude that I can 
never repay; and, as au Englishman, | owe 
them still greater gratitude for having pre- 
vented the boroughmonger Parliament from 
subduing them, and thereby having prevent 

it from everlastingly subduing us ; which 
double subjugation was clearly their intention 
at the time when Sir Josern Yorke, then 4 
Lord of the Admiralty, said, in his place ™ 
Parliament, that England must not lay dow" 
her arms till James Mapison was deposed: 
Had it not been fer the valour of the Amen- 
cans in the last war, England would, in my 
firm conviction, have presented to the world 4 


iden of miserable slaves for ages yet to come. 


Therefore | love the Americans, and rejoice 


not to become feeble in order to gratify | in their prosperity and happiness; but it was 


him. To talk of everlasting peace is 
nonsense ; it is the dream of benevolent 






madinen. JonaTHan manifestly dreams | 
\ 


my lot to be born in England, and it is my duty 
to endeavour to uphold her true Grins ot oa 
preference to the greatness of all the other 
uations ia the world. 
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as: and itis in vain that we hope to 
void a contest with him, for which 
Fontest he is preparing, and, what is 
Gore, he tells us that he is. We must 
fherefore be prepared, not only with 
‘ships and guns and ammunition, but 
with men and officers, and those too ofa 
stamp very diferent from that of those 
>with whom we had to carry on the late 
‘war, when it is notorious that, in nine 
Feases out of ten, or more, we were 
Pbeaten by an inferior force, in point of 
‘number of guns and men. The apolo- 
‘gist for us who wrote the history of 
that war, has the miserable excuse that 
our seamen were worn out, and were 
tired of fighting and of glory. These 
) are nearly the very words made use of 
by Mr. James, in his history of that war. 
' He says that the Americans came fresh 
' to the combat, and were full of hope of 
_ obtaining laurels. How precisely oppo- 
' sitethis istoalltheopinions and reasoning 
_ of mankind upon the same subject every 
one must know; therefore we are com- 
' pelled to look for some other cause of 
| that astonishing occurrence ; namely, 
- England beaten in a war single-handed 
by the American States. 

The real cause was to be found in 
the great difference in the characters and 
qualities of our officers and men, and of 
their officers and men. I remember 
my Lord Cochrane telling me, that he 
believed that the crew of a small Ame- 
riean ship, which he took with his 
irigate, in virtue of some order in 
council, would, though perhaps he had 
twice or thrice thenumber, have weighed 
more, if put into a scale, than his whole 
ship's crew; or than double their number 
of his ship’s crew. ‘This was a forcible 
Way of expressing the vast superiority in 
the size and strength of the American 
seamen. The truth is this; I believe 
that the pay of the American seaman is 
“s Much fora week as the pay of an 
English seaman for a month. I will 
hot speak positively here, not having the 
books at hand; but, at any rate, J 

how that itisa great deal more. Then, 
‘s to provisions and clothing, every 
Possible care is taken in the American 
nat Rx provide for the good feeding 
“ for the health of the men: and 
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equal care is taken to prevent their 
being plundered by pursers, and by blas- 
pheming Jews ; both of whom plunder 
our poor dissolute creatures, who have 
never any ground of hope of being able 
to accumulate so much as twenty shil- 
lings, and whose pay is given to them at 
such times, and in such a manner, as to 
render it next to impossible:for them 
to feel any encouragement to be econo- 
mical and provident. ‘Then, again, in 
the division of the prize-money, the 
proportion received by the American 
seaman is about ten times as great as 
that received by the English seaman, 
compared with that of the officers. I 
remember reading an account of the 
Deccan army prize-money, when the 
portion of the General eommanding was 
FIFTY ‘THOUSAND POUNDS, or up- 
wards, and the portion of the private 
soldier sixteen shillings. ‘The payment 
too of this prize-money is so difficult to 
be obtained by the seaman, that great 
numbers of them die in vain pursuit of 
the payment ; and those who have read 
the Register, will recollect that the 
poor sailor Cashman, who was hanged 
as a traitor, for having joined a con- 
temptible and noisy riot in London, ex- 
pired in declaring, that, sent from agent 
to agent in search of his prize-money, 
he had been reduced to a state nearly 
approaching to starvation, and had finally 
got into the riot, not knowing what he 
did. The American seamen have the 
most complete security as to this matter. 
Their prize-money is as surely theirs as 
the rent of a farm is the landlord's. 
That, as well as their pay, takes place 
regularly and without delay, without 
any cost or any difficulty. They can 
make over the power of receiving both, 
or any portion of both, to their parents, 
their wives, their children, or their 
friends. 

Thus, to be an American seaman, 
is even a profitable calling ; and then, 
with regard to promotion, that great 
stimulus to good conduct and valour, the 
course is always clear. 

Hence it is that the Americans stand 
in no need of the cruel and disgraceful 
practice of impressment. They stand 
in no need of this; inno need of board- 
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ing merchant-ships, tearing away the’ 
hands, and thus inflicting great injury) 
on the owner and the merchant ; no 
need of this monstrous act of violating 
the contracts between all the parties ; no 
need of that, which has always been a 
disgrace to England, which has always 
arisen from the same cause; namely, 
the want of sufficient pay, the want of 
good and sufficient food and clothing ; 
the want of just and punctual payment 
of wages and of prize-money ; and, above 
all things, the want of a fair chance in | 
the way of promotion, the want of just | 
rewards of conduct and of valour, of 
which I shall speak more fully by-and- 
by. 

The seamen of the American navy are 
not profligate and abandoned persons, 
seut to sea to be gotten rid of; they are 
not men running away from the pursuit 
of justice ; they are not creatures picked 
up where they can be picked up, and | 
frequently condemned to serve on board | 
ship as a punishment for crimes. They | 
are young men well bred up, and of fair | 
prospects in the world ; the greater part. 
of them sons of farmers, farming their, 
own land; some the sons of tradesmen | 
of respectable state in life; and very | 
rarely of a dissolute character. 

It is not, in the American navy, a diffi- | 
culty to obtain men ; for there are always | 
enough to offer; and the service has to. 
choose among the best, and not to take | 
the refuse of merchant ships. Hence the 
men are strong and well-behaved ; each 
has a character to sustain as much as if 
he were still on shore on the spot where 
he was born. To secure obedience 
amongst men of this description great 
Severity is not required; and hence it is 
that English seamen have been found so 
prone to desert to American ships. 

Now, unless we can bring our navy 
to resemble that of America in this 
respect, we can never, man for man, and 
gun for gun, meet that navy, without 
risk of incurring disgrace. But if we 
were to make the thing right in all other 
respects, we should still fail, unless we 
made a complete change with regard to 
the principle of promotion. We have 
never been wise in this respect; we 
have always given a preference to the 








aristocracy and its dependents ; we have 
always suffered that villanous thing 


called interest to prevail against merit, 


be the merit never so great. Instead of 
the word interest we should make use 
of that of corruption. But if we have 
always been unwise in this respect, what 
ure we now? Till of late years, there 
were occasionally admirals who had 
been common sailors, we saw lieutenants 
and masters and commanders who had 
been before the mast. But now howis 
it? Why now there is a naval academy, 
established on the same principle as the 
military academy, the expenses, the 
purposes, and the effects of which, I 
described to you the other night. Out of 
this naval academy all future officers of 
the navy are to come; and who they are 
that go into that naval academy | need 
not say, for the famous interest is at 
work here also, and here it must be at 
work as long as this system shall re- 
main. I remember my Lord Cochrane 
telling the House of Commons to its 
face, that a common sailor, however 
meritorious, however skilful, however 
brave, never could again be an officer in 
the navy; and that this was not only 
unjust, a regulation of great injustice 
towards the middle and lower class of 
the people ; but that it was also the most 
unwise that ever was thought of in the 
world ; for that great numbers of the 
best and most efficient officers had come 
from before the mast.* This is noto- 





* I cannot put upon paper this passage of 
my speech without Cnelrviets that I have just 
read, in the London papers, an account 
some grant made by that part of our rulers 
who are called Surveyors of Crown Lands to 
this really gallant officer, who is now become 
au Eart. 1 do hope, from the great respect 
and great regard which I have always borne 
and still bear towards him, that his lordship 
will uot by this act, or by any other act of his 
life, seem to express an acquiescence in the 
justice of that sentence of infamy that was 
passed upon him in 1614, For my own part, 
| have always believed, and still believe most 
sincerely, that he was wholly innocent of the 
charge. If he had dune the thing which was 
imputed to him, it would have been no crime, 
but merely a folly, in sinking himself, for the 
moment, down to a level with a loanmonger oF 
astock-jobber. I was perfectly well acquainted 
with the whole of the transactions at the time 5 





the conviction in my mind was, and still is, 
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riously the case ; this description of men 
were always held in honour; but never 
can we, till the system be changed, see 
one of them again. There are probably 
two or three thousand midshipmen who 
served before the close of the late war. 
Not a man of these, except in virtue of 
interest, will ever be called into the ser- 
vice again. There are thousands of lieu- 
tenants, I believe, in the same situation ; 
all the new officers, as in the case of 





| 





the army, are taken out of the academy. 
And, as to the promotion; as to the) 
fairness and impartiality of it, a return, 
laid before the Parliament a few years | 
ago, showed that there were persons 
belonging to the aristocratical families, 
who were become post-captains over 
the heads of thousands upon thousands 
of seniors in the service ; and that some 
of these post-captains, amongst whom 
were the son of Cannine, the son of 
Lord Metvitie, the son of Sir Josern 
Yorker, a son of Lord Spencer, and 
others, who were actually in the com- 
mand of ships, having under them sail- 
ing-masters, and lieutenants, who were 
serving at sea before these captains were 
orn! And, is it with stuff like this 
that we are to fight Jonarnan! That 
disgraceful war with America was com- 
menced by one of these sprigs of no- 
bility, whose name was Dacre, and 
who was arelative of the lord of that 
name. Being a captain of a frigate, and 





that he was entirely innocent of the charge. 
However, if he was innocent, how is he ever 
to forgive, until atonement be made to him ; 
how is he ever to forgive the sentence of in- 
famy passed upon him and his subsequent de- 
gradation from the Order of the Bath? Ifit 
be lawful for the Surveyors of Crown Lands to 
make presents uf the vation’s property, there 
are very few persons on whom | should like to 
see a bit of public land bestowed better than 
this nobleman, if he were iu a situation to 
make me think it consistent with his honour 
to receive the gift. But, seeing his present 
situation with regard to this Government, King 
and all, 1 must say, that J shall be very much 
pleased to find that the newspapers have given 
& wrong information upon the subject. He is 
one of the men to whom the nation ought to 
look for great services iu the times that are 
coming ; and, again I express my hope that he 
will neither say nur du anything which shall 
seem lo express an acquiescence in the justice 





of the treatment which he received in 1814. 
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being in the West Indies, he was dis 
patched to the coast of the United States. 
Recollecting the story of Van Tromp, 
he hoisted a broom at his mast-head, 
thereby notifying his resolution to sweep 
the seas of the ships of the enemy. 
JONATHAN went out with a frigate, beat 
him in ten minutes, and took him into 
port as a prisoner of war, the broom still 
sticking at the mast-head. A captain, 
who had come from before the mast, 
might have been unable to beat the 
Yankee ; but such a captain would have 


gone to the bottom; or, at least, laid 


his own body dead upon the deck. He 
would not have been led in at any rate 
in this lady-like manner; and, if the 
nation had lost its ship, it would not 
have lost its honour. 

Now, unless all this can be changed, a 
reform of the Parliament is totally use- 
less: it can do ne good; it will only 
excite false hopes and groundless ex- 
pectations. If the people, and especi- 
ally in these towns in the north, have not 
a new mind and a new soul upon this 
occasion ; if they do not cast aside all 
the motives by which electors have been 
hitherto actuated ; if they, not from cor- 
rupt motives, but from half-selfish, half- 
childish considerations, return men to 
Parliament who are accessible to the 
blandishments of those whose interest it 
is that the system should still be sup- 
ported in its present form and effects, all 
that the reform will do, is to proclaim 
to the world that Englishmen richly 
deserve their degradation and their 
misery. 

If there be that new soul, there will 
be a total change of the system; and 
amongst other changes will come that 
which is expressed in the twelfth pro- 
position; namely, to place the King in 
a situation becoming his exalted rank, 
his most important functions, and the 

tness of the country of which he is 
the chief. I propose that the money 
granted for the use of his Majesty, and 
for the use of all the members of his 
family through him, should be at his 
own absolute disposal ; and that he 
should have the real, and not the no- 
minal, appointment of all his officers 


and servants of every description. It is 
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greatly disadvantageous to the King that 
the nation do not know what part of its 
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preventing petitions from being pre- 
sented to the King was exhibited in 


resources it is that really goes to his | Hampshire in the fall of last year. A 
use. More thana million of money is| considerable number of small farmers 


voted yearly for what is called the Civil 
List ; and then the people, looking upon 
the King as the sole cause of this enor- 
mous expenditure, and comparing it 
with the salary of the President of the 
United States, conclude that kingly go- 
vernment is essentially dear, and that 
republican government is essentially 
cheap ; and, no longer ago than yester- 
day, L read in the Morning Chronicle, 
in a set of remarks on the complaints 
relative to the weight of the French debt, 
that the interest of the debt ought to be 
duly paid; and that if the French could 
not pay it with a costly kingly govern- 
ment, they ought to try a republic, 
which I thought a rather ugly hint! 
However, ugly as it is, it is a hint 
which, in conversation, is very often 
given in England; and it is impossible 
to disguise the fact, that an opinion of 
the injurious costliness of kingly go- 
vernment has lung been gaining ground 
in this country: to cherish such an 
opinion, the mode of stating the ac- 
counts of the expenditure is extremely 
well calculated. ‘The people, therefore, 
should know the truth; they should 
know what the King really has for his 
use; they should know that a very 
small portion of the money is expended 
on his account, or from any wish of 
his ; that itis voted for him, but, in fact, 
taken away and applied to the use of 
others in the far greater part. If the 
allowance was fixed, and clearly speci- 
fied, the people would know what the 
Ring really had. It has been the policy 
of the boroughmongers to keep the 
King at a distance from the people; to 
forbid or prevent all approach to him. 
This has gone on by degrees till at last 
our right to petition the King is com- 
pletely taken away. This is attended, 
as it naturally must be, by great and 
innumerable evils ; and it is certain to 
produce this evil, namely, that the 
people will inevitably deem the office 
and functions of King as being of little 
use to them. 


A remarkable instance of the effect of 


| 








and labourers met together in the north 
of Hampshire, in the centre of a little 
bunch of parishes, about eight miles 
from Winchester; they drew up a peti- 
tion to the King, stating all the griev- 
ances that afflicted them, and praying 
the King to give his assent to a reform 
of the Parliament, the want of which 
they deemed thegreat cause of all those 
grievances. The petition was signed by 
about two hundred persons, and Josera 
Mason, a labourer in the parish of Bul- 
lington, undertook to carry the petition 
to the King, who was then at Brighton, 
the distance between which and Bul- 
lington is about sixty miles. Mason 
faithfully carried the petition, was kept 
outside the door while the petition was 
carried in, and was soon informed by 
Sir Hernerr Taytor that the King 
would not receive the petition unless it 
came through a Secretary of State in 
London. Mason tramped back again 
with his petition, and of course rendered 
an account of his mission. Soon after 
this the rioting began in Hampshire, and 
this bunch of parishes was more con- 
spicuous than any other part of the 
county for those acts which finally led 
to the Special Commission, of which 
Wilde and Denman were two of the 
members, at the same time that they 
were the chief acvocates against the 
accused, At the close of that commis- 
sion, that county, containing two hun- 
dred and ninety-eight parishes, presented 
the following dreadful list :— 

135 transported, mostly for life. 

2 hanged, one for being engaged in 
the riots, and the other for hitting 
Kingham Baring, without doing 
him bodily harm. 

73 wives deprived of their husbands. 
243 children bereft of their fathers. 


210 parents to bewail the loss of their 
sons. 


663 
Making more than two sufferers to 


every parish in the county. I do not 
pretend, gentlemen, to believe that the 
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at all the cause of these lamentable 
occurrences ; but I do believe, and most 
firmly believe, that if the petition had 
been graciously received, and if only a 
civil word had been uttered to Josera 
Mason, there would have been no vio- 
lences in that part of Hampshire. It is 
surprising with what rapidity intelli- 
gence flies from one end to the other of 
a thinly-settled county. The rejection 
of this petition was heard of, in every 
part of Hampshire, in the course of three 
days ; and, of course, a gracious recep- 
tion of it would have been heard of in the 
same space ef time; and it is possible, 
at any rate, that instead of a county the 
people of which must be brooding over 
feelings which must suggest themselves 
to every intelligent mind, this might 
have been a county wholly unconscious 
of any such feelings. 

This is an instance, and only one out 
of ten thousand, of cutting off all direct 
communication between the King and 
his people: the measures that I recom- 
mend will restore that communication. 
Soon after I returned from America, in 
the year 1800, being at Ascot-heath 
races, what was my astonishment to see 
the then King having in the race-box 
two notorious police-officers, one on his 
right-hand and one on his left, and 
standing nearer his person than anybody 
else! It is useless to comment on such 
a fact: it speaks for itself; and no one 
who has any wish to see the kingly 
government maintained, can fail to desire 
to see an end to a system that could 
possibly render such precautions neces- 
sary. I may deceive myself; I may 
be a bad judge of the matter; but, ac- 
cording to my judgment, the way to 
cause the King to be held in honour by 
all his subjects, and to receive from 
them a willing obedience, is to place 
him in the situation described in the 
proposition, the measures pointed out 
in which I have been endeavouring to 
defend. 

But, gentlemen, in order to have the 
means of defraying the expense of a 
navy, such as I have described, and to 
have at the same time a sufficiency to 
meet the expenses occasioned by the 
King, the officers of state, ‘the judges 
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other establishments necessary to the 
good government of the country, there 
must be a revenue. The pensions, and 
other things of that sort, the standing 
army, and all its monstrous expenses ; 


‘the taxing establishments : all these my 


propositions sweep away. But they 
leave a powerful navy to be provided for, 
and also the expenses belonging to the 
King and his court. They give him the 
absolute control over his parks, gardens, 
and palaces; and in speaking of these 
latter, one would wonder what he could 
do with them all ; and I dare say people 
in general are afraid that they must be 
rotting and mouldering into decay ; for 
though an abundance of money is granted 
for the keeping them up, and keeping 
them in good order, still, as he never 
lives at Hampton-court or Kensington, 
for instance, the walls must become 
damp, and the place not fit to live in. 
If you were to go to those palaces you 
would be most agreeably disappointed ; 
for they are always full of most excel- 
lent company ; and you would see brass- 
plates on the doors of the suits of apart- 
ments, informing you that this lord, that 
lady, this honourable miss, and that 
honourable gentleman, were the inha- 
bitants of the place; and at Kensing- 
ton-palace you would see, amongst 
others, the name of that Mr. Croker, 
who now so boldly arraigns the Minis- 
ters for their intention to make a reform 
of the Parliament! I dare say, that if 
it were proposed to put these people 
out of the palaces, they would insist 
upon it that they had a “ vested” right 
of possession ; and if the King himself 
were to think proper to go in to look at 
the apartments, it would excite surprise 
in nobody that knows them, if they 
were to regard him as a trespasser, and 
ask him what the devil he was doing 
there. Where there is a vesting there can 
be a divesting ; and I should have little 
hope of a reformed Parliament, that 
should sit a month without sending these 
gentry to hire lodgings for themselves, 
and restoring the King to the possession 
of his own palaces.* 


* There is a age, particularly dear to 





the inhabitants of Manchester, whose name is 
Henry AppinaTon, and whose title is 


Lord 
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To return to the expenses of the coun- 
try, we must first observe, though it 
seems to be always overlooked, that the 
country governs itself, and pays for its 
own government, wholly independently 
of the government up at London. This 
part of the institutions of the country 
still exists in form at any rate. Each 
county has a complete government in 
itself ; it has a lord-lieutenant, a sheriff, 
justices of the peace, and all inferior 
officers ; it has a militia, when the posse 
of the sheriff is found insufficient for the 
purpose of keeping the peace. It pro- 
vides for all these by a tax called the 
county-rate. It has no need of any in- 
terference of the Government up in 
London, except that it wants the King 
to appoint its sheriff and its justices and 
its lord-lieutenant ; to give his commis- 
sions to the officers of its militia, and to 
send his judges twice a year, to cause 
justice to be executed, and to decide, in 
conjunction with the juries, on matters 
relative to the differences between man 
and man. ‘The counties pay, and pay 
well, for the governing of themselves, 
just as the several States of America do ; 
and this one county of Lancaster pays 
more for this purpose than any four or 
five of the American States. When the 
tax-eaters tell us, therefore, and when 
good foolish people adopt the tale, that 
Government must be supported, the pro- 
per answer is, that the Government is 
supported in the counties, and in the 
several cities and towns; but what they 
mean by Government are, the fund- 
holders, the dead-weight, the pensioners, 
and sinecure-people, the haunters of the 
club-houses, and all the swarms of idlers 
that devour the substance of the nation. 
The county-rate, that is to say, the 
money that is raised to support the Go- 
vernment in the county, to keep peace 
and order, and to cause property to be 





Viscount Siomouts ; amidst lofty and beauti- 
ful trees, and surrounded by herds of fat fal- 
low-deer, lives this noble viscount, ia a palace, 
in the middle of Richmond-park, surrounded 
with a high wall, ten miles in leogth. How 
he came there, not being yet a member of a 
reformed Parliament, | have no means of dis- 
covering. But having a great desire to know 
how it was, | shall certainly, if | become such 
sey.” not fail to ascertain to the greatest 


protected and justice to be done, is raised 
in the county ; but then it is expended 
in the county, as it ought to be, and not 
carried away out of it, to be expended in 
London, in Paris, or in Rome. 

What, then, is required to support the 
kingly government? It would be quite 
ample to leave at the sole disposal of the 
King, about one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds a year ; quite 
sufficient to allow three hundred thou- 
sand pounds more for officers of state, 
judges, ambassadors, and contingent ex- 
penses appertaining to this general go- 
vernment ; for as to colonies, it is mere 
hypocrisy, if not perfidy, to pretend that 
it can be beneficial to hold a colony that 
calls upon the nation for one single 
farthing of expense, beyond that which 
is incurred by keeping up a navy to 
protect those colonies against the hosti- 
lity of foreign states. The whole of the 
navy, during the last peace, cost little 
more than a million of pounds sterling 
a year. Let it now cost three millions 
and a half, and then it would bring the 
whole expenditure of the kingdom, ex- 
clusive of the government of the coun- 
ties, down to four millions a year, or to 
five at the very utmost. I defy any man 
to point out the necessity of any ex- 
penditure beyond this. The whole of 
the government expenses of the United 
States; the general government, with 
its army, navy, ambassadors, custom- 
house officers, and all put together ; and 
adding thereto the government expenses 
of thetwenty States,of which the Union 
now consists: all these put together do 
not amount to three millions of pounds 
sterling a year. Why should we want 
more; and if we do not want more, 
why should we raise more ? 

However, lam for making a large 
provision for the navy, because I would 
have the sailors well paid, and have 
them able and faithful. We have now 
three generals to every regiment of foot 
and every regiment of horse, and two 
admirals to every ship of the line. I 
should be afraid to state this fact, if it 
did not stand recorded in books pub- 
lished by the Government, or persons 
acting with the approbation of the Go- 





vernment. The fact is so monstrous, 
that it seems to call in question, not 
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only the spirit, but also the sanity that 
permits an abuse so outrageous. If, be 
cause we have so long been paying sixty 
millions a year to the divers sorts of tax- 
gatherers, you think you cannot be safe 
in your houses if we pay only four or 
five millions a year, then indeed you 
must continue to pay the sixty ; but ob- 
serve, at the same time, that a parlia- 
mentary reform is athing neither wanted 
nor to be rationally desired. It is for 
the express purpose of lightening the 
burdens of the people: it is for the express 
purpose of making cheap government, 
and, if it do not answer this purpose, 
it will be a great deal better for it never 
to take place. 

Now, gentlemen, for the means of 
raising, in a cheap, easy, and sure man- 
ner, these four or five millions a year ; 
for, if the sum be not reduced to that, 
in time of peace; if a reformed Parlia- 
ment will not cause it to be reduced to 
that, it shall be but for a very short time 
that I will have anything to do with that 
parliament. These means are, in the 
first place, custom-house duties; these 
now amount to about seventeen millions 
of pounds sterling a year. They might, 
with great advantage to commerce and 
manufactures, be reduced to three or 
four, and still leave sufficient protection 
to navigation, and to certain manufac- 
tures. But I would have a general, 
uniform, and cheaply-collected tax on 
real property. I would have all the 
houses, lands, mines, and other real 
property, valued; the amount of tax on 
each parcel of property should be fixed, 
and be paid quarterly by the person in 
Occupation; and the payment should 
take place on the same day in every 
county, and at different places in the 
county, in order to make the matter as 
little inconvenient as possible. The 
payment should be enforced by a process 
at once speedy and effectual, and the 
parties liable to pay should bring the 
money to the appointed place, and not 
have it demanded of them at their seve- 
ral places of abode. There would be 
no need of any expense of collection 
beyond a mere trifle to the person ap- 
Pointed to receive the money from the 
county ; because the county should take 
Care to have the money brought and 
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paid at the several places appointed for 
the payment. 

Some people will say, that it is unjust 
to tax real property, and nothing else ; 
while others have said, I dare say, that 
to take off the tithes, is only giving 
their amount to the landlords. These 
are very narrow views taken of the 
matter. A tax upon land is a tax upon 
everything which the land produces. If 
you lay a pound of tax upon a landlord, 
he lays it on upon the tenant in rent; 
and the tenant lays it upon his wheat 
and his meat and other produce. All of 
us are consumers, according to our seve- 
ral means of consumption. In this the 
landlord and the farmer would pay their 
share of the land-tax, which, like every 
other tax, spreads its influence in the 
way of privation over the whole com- 
munity; but a direct tax on real pro- 
perty is the best, because it is so certain 
in amount and so cheap in the collection. 
A pound of tax laid upon the landlord 
of a house is charged by him to his 
tenant ; the tenant, if he be in any busi- 
ness, divides it among his customers ; 
and if he be not in any business, he 
deducts it in some shape or other from 
his servants, or from those with whom 
he is accustomed to deal. 

A tax of this sort, like the air, reaches 
everything ; but it is at the same time 
free from all the vexation, all that an- 
noyance, all that endless torment, and 
those acts of merciless tyranny, which 
always did, and always must, grow out 
of a tax on consumable commodities. It 
is just the same with regard to tithes. 
The tithes would not be given to the 
landlord any more than to the rest of 
the community; nor are they in their 
nature at all oppressive any more than 
rent is. The farmer has two landlords in 
place of one, that is all ; and the taking 
away of the benefices of the clergy is 


‘only, in fact, the putting an end to so 


many small proprietors of land. But, in 
the first place, the property belongs to 
the public and the pcor; in the next 
place, it is consumed by those who do 
nothing for it. The tithe taken away 
from the parsons, the benefit is diffused 
amongst the whole of the community ; 
and this is the ground for taking it 
away, and not because it is a hinderance 
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to agriculture. A tax upon real property; 
at 4 per cent. upon the rental, would 


yield about four millions a year in Great | 


Britain; and extended to Ireland, it 
might yield four and a half or five. It 
would be varied of course, according to 
the wants of the state; and of these 
wants the representatives of the people 
would be the judge. 

One conspicuous benefit which must 
inevitably arise from the change is this: 
that nine-tenths of the time which is now 
spent by the Parliament in discussing the 
details of taxation ; and in discussing the 
merits of petitions, containing com- 
plaints on the score of the divers taxes, 
would all be saved. That enormous 
volume of laws which each session now 
produces, equal in bulk to all the statutes 
of any ten kings before the reign of the 
House of Hanover, would be reduced to 
the size of one of those pamphlets which 
the boroughmongers’ Parliament allowed 
us to publish, ata price not less than 
sixpence ; and the reformed House of 
Commons, driving Bellamy’s boozing- 
ken from beneath its roof, would have 
time by daylight soberly to consider the 
measures necessary to provide for the 
happiness of the people, to preserve the 
power and uphold the honour of the 
kingdom. 


A GENERAL FAST. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 26TH January. 

Mr. Percevar: I perceive that strangers 
are in the House. 

The Sreaker: Strangers must withdraw. 

The officers then proceeded to clear the 
gallery. 

Mr. Hume: I presume I may move the 
suspension of the standing order. 

The Speaker: Strangers must withdraw. 

The gallery was then cleared. 

Mr. Percevat could speak with more 
boldness in the absence of the public. He 
could persuade the members who are all of 
them baptized, and not allow the public to 
know the blasphemies that might be spoken 
1m answer to his speech—that the blasphemers, 
if any in this House, might not be able to give 
publicity to their blasphemies. That was his 
excuse for clearing the House of strangers. 
God Was present amongst us, and he would 
Witness all that passed. In the name of God 
the Highest, he appealed to the House; and 
a5 it was written in his Word, that he who 
rejected him that appeared in the name of God 
despised him that sent him, he that rejected 
him (Mr. Perceval) rejected his God, in whose 
mame he appeared. He would risk being 
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tedious, in order to be understood. He was 
afraid to read the book he held in his hand 
(the Bible), but he would readit. No man 
could deny that the state of the nation was 
truly deplorable. Nothing had altered his 
opinion since he last addressed the House on 
this subject. The nation trembled on the 
verge of destruction—no man could calculate 
ov subordination in any society—in every 
district there were disorders. There was also 
the frightful collision of the two Houses of 
Parliament. The bouses of the nobles and 
gentry were entered and pillaged—one of the 
cities plundered and robbed by the mob. Two 
parties were threatening a conflict so manifest 
that amidst all these things, everybody of 
considerate mind should consider their ways 
and mend them. Shall we nut bow down be- 
fore that God whose band is on us—consider 
our ways and go down on our knees to sup- 
plicate that mercy which is gone from us? 
He would read the grounds ofa nation’s pros- 
perity. This nation stands as Jerusalem for- 
merly stood. It has been the seat of true re- 
ligion, and has reared up the finest system of 
civil polity that ever existed ; and if we be as 
Jerusalem was, we must suffer equally :— 

‘¢ Woe unto thee, Chorazin, woe unto thee, 
Bethsaida; for if the mighty works which 
were done in you were done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in sack- 
cloth and ashes.” 

[ He then read a long list of texts of Scripture.] 
So will it be with England, if we faithfully, 
humbly, and sincerely repent. I trust I shall 
be able to set before the nation the truth of its 
weakness—first, the increase of crime shows 
the absence of religion and piety; secondly, 
the oppression of the poor was beyond his 
conception. He was lost in astonishment. 
The fact was so great that he could not ac- 
count for it. The first lived in luxury and 
plenty ; the labourer in a state of actual star- 
vation, and a degree of distress that would 
harrow up your very souls. He could not 
point out the causes, but the fact was glaring. 
He appealed to Mr. Sadler to point out the 
sufferings of the children of the poor. The 
heathens made their children pass through the 
fire to their god Moloch—we make our chil- 
dren pass through misery for our gain. The 
destruction of Bristol is a sample of God's 
wrath when abroad in the land. Passing that 
and the pestilence, the state of the poor is 
enough to induce this House to address the 
crown to order a fast. It must not be sup- 
posed that he was a fool to call on this House, 
which he did, as a body, only in love and 
truth. You sit here (said the honourable 
Member) infidels—you do not consult your 
Maker. This House meets here, and talks om 
public affairs, as if there was no God. Let. 
every man answer for himself. You have no. 
more consideration than if you acknowl " 
no God. You are all infidels. Look at the 
public press ; the march of intellect, the spir 
of the day, is sheer idolatry. 
and think of doing everything by capital, 
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For example, the French left out that ‘ the 
King ruled by the grace of God ;” also that 
blasphemy in England, ‘‘ that all power was 
from the people’’—sheer blasphemy, as all 
power is from God, and the duty of man is to 
submit andto obey! See what is going on in 
France and England. It is blasphemy to at- 
tribute power to the people. He defied the 
noble Lord to point out a word in the Bible— 
that power was from the people; that slavish 
bowing to public opinion had robbed the noble 
Lord of all his honesty and manhood. In the 
councils of the nation there were slaves to that 
blasphemy—but power was only from God. 
He was aware he was speaking loud and with 
warmth, but not with violence ; he was sin- 
cere, and was urging these truths in his usual 
way, when he was underan influence. The 
motion belonged to each Member individually, 
as every man had been baptized into the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and 
could not disobey the precepts and laws of 
their God. They might disregard the laws— 
father and brother, but would they refuse the 
precepts of God? “] was taken up,’’ said 
the honourable Member, “ on the death of my 
father, by the nation, which abundantly pro- 
vided for me and mine ; and it is in gratitude 
for that kindvess that I call on the House to 
address the crown to issue a proclamation for 
afast. It has been done before by Parlia- 
ment, and I do not admit the objection that 
this place is not a fit and proper place. Are 
we not chosen to meet and advise what, as 
Christians, we ought to advise for the good 
of the vation? Are we to leave all religion 
at the door of the House, and listen to 
the wiles of Satan? No. I stated it last 
year, and I will repeat the character of infi- 
delity that pervades the public mind. At that 
time there was the blasphemous proposition 
to admit the Jew into this House. If our 
Saviour was raised, and is now in heaven, at 
the head of his Church, are we to admit a Jew 
to our councils? The Edinburgh Review, 
the fifth sign of the infidelity of the times, 
defended that. Man is a fool in his heart, 
and sayeth those things, It was enormous 
that this body of Christians should say, we are 
hot inclined to consider of God’s greatness and 
mercy; if so ungodly as to entertain the 
question, what a state was the nation in! 
The bént of the human mind is now to set 
aside kings and priests, and to set up the peo- 
ple as the Sovereigns; and I would call on 
the nation to humiliate themselves, and avert 
such evils. Let the kings and priests be ex- 
ro » and all such mummery be averted, un- 
€ss you will listen to my voice for a fast and 
pumiliation. If you agree, I will request the 

ouse of Lords also to supplicate for a fast, 
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If they would vot, the nation should 
know their refusal. He would have the whole 
nation, the Lords, and Commons, to join in 
act of humiliation. The Ministers had not 
done it—the House of Commons had put it 
aside. Buthby that anointed name by which 
he acted, he would appeal to them, and it must 
be done. Moving the previous question 
would not do; the House must reject the 
motion. If they did, all Europe would see 
(said the hon. Member) that ye reject your 
God’s authority. You cannot escape this 
charge. By the name, and by the blood of 
that Saviour, I implore you to support this 
motion. But he had been told formerly, that 
in this blasphemous and unhallowed atmo- 
sphere, he ought not to have used that name. 
But it is in that blessed name—the name of 
that living God and Saviour who now sees 
you and is amongst you—that I alone appeal 
and act. Christian men should love to see 
him callon the name of him in whose name 
you were baptized. Cast not off the reverence 
due to that name; beware of that infidelity 
that is creeping on you on both sides of the 
House, and depriving you of your manhood ; 
forthe safety of your own souls I call on you 
to honour that name. [ have done my duty 
to avert the evils that are coming on Christ- 
endom, preceded by the pestilence. Beware 
of the wrath that went forth on the plain 
against Sodom and Gomorrah-—and those are 
a type of the judgment that is fast coming 
upon Christendom. My cry is that God’s 
mercy may be on us if we humble ourselves. 
Let all the people praise and sing for joy, and 
the desolating force of God shall pass by. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving, that an 
humble address be presented to the King, to 
order a day for a general fast and humiliation. 

After some pause the motion was seconded 
by Mr. Weyland, of Hedon. 

Lord ALTHORP stated that this discussion on 
such a topic was highly inexpedient. That he 
disclaimed being tinctured with infidelity ; 
but he was of opinion that such discussions 
did not tend to the honour of religion. The 
motion was neither desirable nor necessary. He 
gave Mr.Perceval credit for his good intentions. 
He meant no disrespect to him by not following 
him in his argument, and should move the 
previous question; by which he intended that 
the House should express its opinion, that 
questions like the present ought not to be 
taken up. Jt was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to appoint a day of fasting. 

Mr. GouLsourn understood the noble Lord 
to say, that the object would be accomplished 
without going to the vote. If the noble Lord 
did not make such a promise, he hoped the 
motion would be . | 
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one solemn act. He would not w wt 
motion as he did last year; he 1 : 
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additional reason for affording bis support to 
the preseut Government. 

Mr. Gorpon (Dundalk) said it was a ques- 
tion highly fitting to occupy the time of the 
House of Commons; and that the House of 
Commons in former times was often occupied 
with such discussions. 

Mr. Perceval, in answer to the Member 
for Preston, observed, that a fast of hypocrisy 
was in no way acceptable to Him that judgeth 
the human heart. But which of the two was 
more likely to observe the fast of mercy? he 
who set aside, as unnecessary, all signs of 
public contrition, or he who, consenting to 
such public acts, acknowledged the impro- 
priety of ungodliness when going through the 
fast of humiliation? He woald uot state what 
he felt, if he did not say that the tardy consent 
at length given to the appointment of a day 
for a geveral fast showed him with what reluc- 
tance the Government at length assented. He 
thought that this was done more for the sake 
of getting rid of the question than for any bet- 
ter motive. He believed this from the delay. 
He saw no reason for delay. The danger of 
delay was imminent. He still suspected that 
they never meant to do it. He would not 
withdraw the motion, but would take the seuse 
of the House upon it, though he did not intend 
to press it to a division. 


It will be observed, that since this 


debate, the 2ist of March has been ap- 
pointed for a fast-day. 





Preston, 81h February, 1832. 
I wave just (one o'clock, noon) ad- 
dressed the good people of this town, 
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numerous auditors, and no-where have 
had my wishes more completely accom- 
plished.—I am about to start for Buacx- 
BuRN, there to lecture this evening. 


Wm. COBBETT. 


———_—— 


Fromthe LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Fesruary 3, 1832. 


INSOLVENTS. 


MORGAN, W., Liverpool-street, and Farn- 
ham-place, Old Gravel-lane, G. R. Ruach, 
Liverpool-street, and Liverpool, and G., 
Morgan, Liverpool-street, and Tiverton, 
Devonshire, merchants. 


BANKRUPTS. 
ALLFORD, E., Bishopsgate-street Without, 


upholsterer. 

BENNS, H., Norwich, cordwainer. 

CARELESS, J. and S., Bristol, bakers. 

CAZENOVE, H. and J., Broad-st.-buildings, 
merchants. 

CHAMBERLAIN, J., Aldermanbury, ware- 
houseman. 

EASLING, J. C., Chandos-street, Covent- 
garden, licensed victualler. 

HATTERSLEY, S., G., and L., Bradford and 
Keighley, Yorkshire, machine-makers. 

HAYTON, J., Wigton, Cumberland, corn- 
factor. 

LAWTON, J., Saddlesworth, 
money-scriveper. 

LAWTON, W., Birkenhead, Cheshire, lime- 
burner. 

PEARKES, T., Stanford-bridge, Worcester- 
shire, grocer. 

PESTELL, J., Stotfold, Bedfordshire, miller. 

STEAD, W., Shrewsbury, mercer. 


Yorkshire, 





from that window of the Castle Inn 
from which I so frequently addressed 
them during the contest of 1826. | 
lectured last night and the night before 
to most numerous audiences, at the 
Cock Pit, a most spacious and con- 
venient place, and very obligingly lent us 
by the gentleman who rents it from the 
Sranceys, who seem to have totally 
abandoned the town, but who have 
shown their kindness towards it by letting 
theirgreat mansion in the town, to be used 
as a barrack ! This is just in character: 
itis as neat a way of showing their 
disposition as they could possibly have 
fallen upon. If my reception at other 
places has been gratifying, it has been 
delightful at Preston. Here all the 
circumstances were interesting; the 


THOMAS, N., Manchester, upholsterer. 

WILSON, H., Sun-street, woollen-draper. 

WILSON, H. B., Lawrence Pountney-hill, 
boarding-house- keeper. 


YOUNG, P., Fenchurch-street, Wapping, and 
Greenwich, sail- maker. 


Tuespay, Fesruary 7, 1632. 
INSOLVENTS. 


JACKSON, W., Maidstone, jeweller. 


PURSGLOVE, J., Hurstmonceux, Sussex, 
common-brewer. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


LUCK, T. P., High-st., Southwark, Jaceman, 
SIMISTER, J., Oldbam, Lancashire, cotton- 


spinner, 
BANKRUPTS. 


ALDERTON, R., Charlotte-street, Black« 
friars-road, ter. 





past, the present, the future. I no- 
where more wished for attention and | 


wa ge BL a oe hide and skin-brokers 
‘EY, F.W. n-lane, Wood-st., glovets 
DUNN, F., Diypoul? Yorkshire, miller, 
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FENTON, P. H., Liverpool, milliner. 

LOWER,W.,Cana,Dorsetsb.,coal-merchant. 
IBBARD, G., Bath, maltster. 
OUGHTON.,Z.B., Liverpool, timber-merch. 
OWELLS, W., Gellyhave, Monmouthshire, 

_ shopkeeper. 

ONES, W. M., Mold, Flintshire, maltster. 
ING, B., Charlotte-street, Rathboue- place, 
lithographic printer. 

NIGHT, W.,St.Neot’s, Huntingdons.,draper. 

MARKS, J., Foley-place, horse-dealer. 
MATTHIE,W.G.&C.A.,Liverpool, merchants. 


“PARKINSON, E.C., Green-gates, Eccleshill, 


Yorkshire, apothecary. 
POYNTON, G. B., Oxford-st., woollen-draper. 
SAVILL, E., Esher, Surrey, miller. 
SMITH, R., late of Salisbury, haberdasher. 


STEPH ENS, J., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 


bookseller. 

SWYER, W., Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire, com- 
mon-brewer. 

TURNER, E., Crown-row, Walworth, hosier. 


WEBB, T., and W. Pritchard, Pillgwenlly, 


Monmouthshire, and Z. Williams, Machen, 
Monmouthshire, coal-merchants. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


_ HUNTER, D. and W., Portobello, Glasgow, 


merchants. 


THOM, J., Kildrum, Dumbartonshire, farmer. 


THOM, J., South Mivet, Lanarkshire, farmer. 





LONDON MARKETS. 
Mark-Lane, Corn-EXcHANGE, Fesruary 


_ 6.—Our supplies since this day se’nnight have 
_ been good, as respects the following articles : 
_ English, Irish, and Scotch wheat ; English and 

| Scotch harley; English malt and beans; En- 


) glish, Irish, and Scotch oats; and Irish and 


Scotch flour, and foreign linseed. A great 
supply of English flour. The supply has been 
but limited of English peas, as also each kind 
of foreign corn, and, with the above exception, 


seeds from all quarters. The whole week’s 
Supply of foreign corn consists of 1,190 qrs. of 


barley, whilst of foreign flour there has been 
one. 

This day’s market was tolerably well at- 
tended by buyers, but the ample state of the 
Supply, together with the arrival of accounts 
of a slackness in demand at Liverpool, and 
most other of our great provincial corn mar- 
kets, causing abatements to be expected, and 
the sellers being unwilling to recede from their 
last week’s position, the trade was thro 


‘very dull. Wheat, barley, oats, and beans, 


p 
Bour, at last Monday’s quotations. The trade 


nerally speaking, were at a depression of 
om Is, to 2s. ’ quarter; peas, malt, and 


ith most kind of seeds is dull, at, if any dif- 
rye next to nominal. 


rence, rather drooping prices. Quotations 


Wheat . ccccsctannennnii sence 
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Peas, White eeeerseeseceese 34s. to 388, 
ana Boilers eeeeeeeeeete 36s. to 40s. 
oa: Grey *eeeeee eteeee te 34s. to 38s. 
Beans, Old .. .e.e-ecccccees 34s. to 36s. 

Tick .,....ceee0-00 338. to 378. 
Oats, Potatoe eeeeeeesees oe 23s. to 28s. 
— Poland eeeeetee ee rteee 22s. to 25s, 
— Feed ®eeeceee teeteeee 8 17s. to 22s, 
Flour, per sack .......0++.. 555. to 60s, 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 46s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 44s. to 46s. 

Pork, India, new ., 125s. 0d. to 128s. 

Pork, Mess, new ... 67s. Od. to —s. per bark 

Butter, Belfast ....92s. to —s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....89s. to 92s. 

eae Cork ee soneneu to — Ss. 

Limerick ..88s. to 90s, 
Waterford. .87s. to 88s. 
Dublin ....85s. to 87s. 

Cheese, Cheshire....52s. to 63s. 
Gloucester, Double, . 52s. to 62s. 
Gloucester, Single. .. 48s. to 54s, 
Edam .......478. to 50s, 

Gouda ...... 46s. to 50s, 

Hams, Irish.... ....62s. to 70s, 





SMITHFIELD.—February 6. 


This day’s supply was throughout rather 
limited; but, owing to the carcass markets 
heing largely supplied, aod the weather, from 
its mildness, unfavourable to slaughtering, 
the trade was, with each kind of meat, very 
dull: with beef and mutton at an advance ; 
veal at a depression of about 2d, per stone: 
with pork at Friday's quotations. 

Beasts, 2,142; sheep, 18,110; calves, 91; 
pigs, 120. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Feb. 10. 


The arrivals this week are large, but prin- 
cipally of inferior quality. The best samples 
fetch the same prices as on Monday; all other 
sorts are ls. per quarter cheaper, 


THE FUNDS. 
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BEAUFOY & Co., of South Lambeth, Lon- 
don, feel it their duty to caution the Public 
against the danger of using Chlorides of un- | 
certain and variable strengths and qualities. 

The safe and ample directions for using 
Beaufoy’s Chlorides are not applicable to any | 
other Preparations, unless precisely similar to 
those made in their Laboratory. 

The Public safety demands a public decla- 
ration that these directions have been copied, 
and are affixed by the Venders to Chlorides 

quite different in every essential particular 
from Beaufoy’s preparations. 

Beaufoy’s genuine Preparations, according 
to Labarraque’s Formula, are easily distin- 
guished by their peculiar label upon the 
wrapper, which should be examined to see 
that it has not been opened. 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Drug- 
gists, of whom may be had gratis, an account 
of some of the properties and uses to which 
these Chlorides have been successfully applied. 

Price of the Chloride of Soda, 3s. 6d.—of 
Lime, 2s. 6d. Quart Bottle included, with di- 
rections for dilution and use enclosed within 
the sealed wrapper. 

Caution.—Beaufoy’s Chlorides are not lia- 
ble to Stamp Duty. The Venders of Beaufoy’s 
Chlorides are consequently exempt from 
Stamp-office informations. 

South Lambeth, London, Dec. 13, 1831. 








CHEAP CLOTHING!! 
SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, FLeeT-STREET, 
( Vear the new opening to St. Bride's Church,) 
R EQUEST the attention of the public to 


the following list of prices (for cash 
only) which they charge for :— 


Gentlemen's Dress Coats of Medley 2. s. d. 

Ct... dude hincodst 00 4a0Gdechi Bue e 
Ditto, ditto, Best Saxony Cloth.... 3 00 
Saxony Kerseymere Trousers........ 1 80 

Ditto ditto Waistcoats....... 12 0 
Figured Silk GIO. won cndeser 18 0 
Venetian Leather Shooting Jackets.. 1 10 0 
Barogan ditto......e005 1 80 
A Piain Suit of Livery... ...........- 4 40 


Ladies’ Habits and Pelisses, and every de- 
scription of Clothing for young gentlemens 
equally cheap. The whole made from good, 
of the finest quality, and the cuT and work- 
MANSHIP not to be surpassed. 


[ recommend Messrs. Swain and Co, | ™'sht have joined us, without compromssing 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, his character at Abdera, We seek, above @ 


whom I have long employed with great | selves we can also impart to our labours 4 


satisfaction. Wa. Conpzperrt. 





On the 3lst of March will be published, 
No. 1., price 2s, 6d., of 


PITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, for may be addressed. Orders received by al 


Aprit, 1832. 
To be continued Monthly. 


We do not offer to the public a Journal LR 
fashioned after the manuer of those with which Oe ee Caer aes 


‘shall be devoted, are of a kind which maga- 
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it is at present familiar. The interests which 
we intend to advocate, and the objects to the 
accomplishment of which all our exertions 


zine writers have hitherto, for the most part, 
neglected or shunned. Drawing+room and 
holiday literature is well enough ia its own 
place, and we are by no meaus disposed to 
quarrel with it. But a change has come over 
the spirit of the time ; mighty questions have 
been stirred ; deep interests have been created; 
vast masses of men, formerly inert and 
passive, have suddenly begun to heave to and 
fro with the force of a newly-inspired apima- 
tion; old things are passing away;—and 
while probably on the eve of great events, it 
has appeared to us not only desirable, but , 
necessary, two provide an organ or vehicle 
through which the voice of a renovated people 
may he heard. 

With that view Tar’s Epinspurcu Maca- 
)Z1NE is offered to the public. In its scope it 
will embrace Politics, Literature, Science, 
Economics, Legislation, and Jurisprudence ; 
in short, every thing connected with, or calcu- 
lated to advance, the improvement .of society. 
Of Reform it will be the fearless and uncom- 

romising advocate ; of abuse, wherever it may 
fri, or to whomsoever it may be profitable, 
the constant and merciless enemy. Some—we 
ought rather to say much—of the best intellect FP 
and learning of the country has been secured F 
for its service; and in the list of its cov- : 
tributors will be found names of the highest 
distinction in letters. Utility will ever be its 
first and greatest object, strict impartiality its 
invariable characteristic, active aud searching 
industry the constant duty of ali connected 
with its management. Of the Literature of 
the month it will afford a complete and care- 
fully digested picture. Every new book will 
be reviewed at greater or less length, as its 
importance may demand. Tart’s EDINBURGH 
/MaGazine will thus unite the properties of a 
Review with those of a Magazine, or Repo- 
| si Barges 

sitory of useful information and independent 
discussion ; and it will also form a faithful © 
record of every step in that improvement of f 
our institutions which must ra idly follow the | 
Reform in our Parliamentary Representation. : 
But although we have resolved, if possible, to © 
be useful, we have, at the same time, vow 
not to be dull. There are no weeping philo- 
sophers in our corps. Democritus himself 











things, to be instructive; but we flatter our 


degree of interest sufficient to conciliate eve? 
those who read only that they may be au used. 

Printed for Wituiam Tart, 78, Prince = 
street, Edinburgh ; to whom communications 


Booksellers throughout the kingdom. 


— 












published by him, at 11, Bolt-court, ‘ 


